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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 1858. 


Potes. 


AMBER IN THE BIBLE AND THE PHILOLOGY OF 
ELECTRUM, AMBER, AMBERGRIS, ETC. 


Sim G. C. Lewis says (2™ S. vi. 3.), “there is 
no mention of amber in the Old Testament.”* The 
word occurs thrice in Ezekiel, i. 4. and 27., and 
viii. 2. The phrase is similar in the three in- 
stances — “as the colour of amper.” The subject 
is not devoid of interest, and I have bestowed some 
little trouble in turning it over. 

Consulting the Polyglot we find a variety of 


renderings. The Septuagint has és dpacis HAeKrpov. | 
The French, 


The German is wie Licht helle. 
comme un metal qui sort du feu. The Italian, come 
la sembianza di fin rame (copper or brass). 
Spanish, como apariencia de electro. 
species electri. The Catholic or Douay Bible has 


— “the resemblance of amber,” and, viii. 2., “the | : ; 
Walton’s interlinear trans- | 2g¢!, the Prophet would not have said “of the 


appearance of amber.” 
lation, flamme crepitantis oculus,— thus literally 


, 


rendering j'? oculus, instead of * colour” or “ aps | 
—. Lastly, the “Jewish School and Family | 


ible” renders the passage “ as the colour of gold 
ore,” whilst the Arabic Version gives the Persian 
kah-ruba, quidam aspectus succini, 7. e. amber, — 
vulgoé, “ Carabe.” 

Commenting on this passage in Ezekiel, Dr. 
Adam Clarke observed: “ The word #aexrpov which 
we translate amber was used to signify a com- 
— metal, very bright, made of gold and 

ass:” still it is impossible positively to state 
what the Prophet meant by the word so variously 
rendered. It is well known that the first chapter 
of Ezekiel —as containing much mystery and 
obscurity —was withheld from the perusal of the 
ancient Hebrews until they attained their thir- 
tieth year. (St. Jerom. Epist. ad Paulin.) 

The original is 720’ Chaschméal, which is said 
to be the dpelxadxos and orichalcum of the Greeks 
and Romans — a compound of gold and silver 
perhaps of any metal with gold, if not simply our 
brass, an alloy of copper and zinc; but certainly 
the electrum of the ancients, whatever were the in- 
gredients of the compound metal: hence the use 
of the word by the Septuagint and in the Vul- 
gate. (Cf. Winer, Zez. in h. v.) 

On the other hand, Buxtorf says, that Chasch- 
mil means pruna (a live coal), * summé ignita, 


adedque ardentissima, quasi 2 WN festinanter 
excidens et consumens;” and he translates the 
passage “ velut color prune ignitissime :” and fur- 
ther to complicate the matter, the Talmud (B. 


[* It is obvious from Sir G. Lewis’s Note (p. 76.) re- 
ferring to the mention of amber in Ezekiel, that his 
remark applies, not to the word, but to the substance. — 
Ep. “N. & Q.”] 





| tion, and renders it very finely 


i, The | 1°Y3, colour, is never applied but to inanimate ob- 
The Vulgate, | .~: 





Chagiga 13. b.) refers the word to one of the ten 
orders of angels (Chajoth), deriving it from nwn 


Chaschah, “to be silent,” and bn, malal, “ to 
speak "— angels, in fact, who sometimes are silent 
(when Jehovah speaks), and sometimes shout 
forth the praises of His works. Another interpre- 
tation is given by Maimonides (in More Nebochim, 
Pt. 3. c. 5.) as implying the sense of festinare et 
excidere. Fiirst quotes the Talmudic interpreta- 
lanzwesen, a 


lustre-being, — whilst he gives the earlier meanings 


| as Glanzmetall, Glanzerz, Golderz, which last is 
| adopted, as we have seen, by the Jewish Family 


Bible. 

Bochart (Opera, iii. lib. vi. c. 16.) has most ela- 
borately examined this passage in Ezekiel. He ob- 
serves, very pertinently, that the preceding word, 


jects, and quotes numerous instances :—he therefore 


concludes that if Chaschmdal was the name of an 


colour of Chaschmil,” but “ in the likeness — simi- 
litude.” We thinks that the word does not mean 
so much electrum,—a metal compounded of gold and 
silver, — as one consisting of gold and brass; and 
infers that Ezekiel borrowed the word from the 
Chaldwans, amongst whom he was a captive whilst 
writing his prophecies. He maintains that it 
meant the compound metal orichalcum. 

He says that amongst the ancients #A««tpoy had 
three meanings: 1, Succinum (our amber); 2, A 
metal composed of gold and silver ; 3. A transpa- 
rent stone called maha by the Arabians. He con- 
cludes that Chaschmdl could be neither amber nor 
the maha, since the latter does not shine in the 
fire, and the former burns dull, and is converted 
into pitch and rosin. It seems to follow, therefore, 
that, after all, Sir G. C. Lewts is right in saying 
that “there is no mention of amber in the Old 
Testament,” although it occurs in our version, 

The word electrum occurs in several forms in 
Greek, and it is impossible to decide whether the 
substance so called received its name from that of 
the Sun, HAexrwp, or the star HAexrpa, one of the Pleia- 
des, or that the effulgence of the metal originated 
the names of the luminaries. Throughout all the 
proper names, evidently involving the original word, 
the idea of brightness, that which is brilliaht or 
eminently beautiful, prevails; and it should seem 
that, whatever its origin, #A«xrwp, as applied to the 
Sun, was borrowed and given as a name to the 
metal whose radiance seemed to vie with the solar 
beam. The fanciful etymology by which Butt- 
mann derived #Aextpov from éAxw is simply absu 
since, by the very proposition, ¢Axw, “ to draw,” Is 
supposed to refer to the electrical property of 
amber—a property which was only discovered in 
the sixth century B,c. by Thales—consequently 
long after amber, by its golden or brass-like 
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colour, had obtained the name #ae«rpov, as applied 
to the metal long before called by that name! 
The same writer maintains that amber was tl 
original substance so called, but his only reason is 
easily disposed of, as I trust to show in the sequel. 
The passages in Homer and Hesiod mentioning 
iiAexrpov leave the question undecided as to whe- 
ther they mean the metal or the fossil resin; 
whilst the very nature of the description would 
seem to ——_ belief that these poets describe 
the precious compounded of gold and silver, 
or, at least, of gold and brass; for never did am- 
ber shine so gorgeously as either of those alloys in 
their well-burnished brightness. 


As to the etymology of the word, we can trace | 
it with some probability to the Sanscrit rak-éa, | 


“red, coloured red;" rak-ta itself being derived 
from raj, “to shine,” “to be coloured ;” raj being 


kindred with raj, “ to shine,” “ to be resplendent,” | 


and the radical element of 4—Aex—+r . . ., that is, 


the second syllable, may be connected with rdj. | 


(See Pott, Etym. Forschung. i. 237.) Again, the 
terminations twp, Lat. tor, trum, tru, are the same 
agent-affixes as the Sanscrit tri (= tar or tér) ; 
Greek rpo(v), Lat. tru(m); and it is evident that 
the same have been perpetuated in the German, 
the English, and other cognate idioms; for in- 
stance, Ge—liich—ter, laugh—¢er, and innumer- 
able other words with that termination or agent- 
affix. (See Bopp, Vergleich. Gram. 1147.) The 
word may therefore mean that which is “ resplen- 
dent,” “shining,” “ bright,” if this be the correct 
etymology. ‘The change of the Sanscrit r to Z in 
Greek and Latin is an established fact; and a 
few other instances will suffice. Sansc. cru, Gr. 
xAv-(w), Sansc. stirya, Gr. 1As-(s), Sanse. sr’i, Lat. 
sal-i(re), Sansc. urn’A, Lat. lana. The Russian 
for amber is Jantar (Yantar), seeming to uphold 
this derivation : for the Sclavonic is Gantar (Lith. 
Gintaras) — the root gan being apparently the 
Sclavonic ogii, ogei, aghni, “ fire” (Latin ignis), 
and decidedly the Sanscrit agni, “ fire — the god 
of fire — one of the most ancient and most sacred 
objects of Hindu worship ;"— and agni, in San- 
scrit, also means “gold!” I know not whether 
my conjecture be right, but it seems to me to 
bear out the argument, as an analogous formation 
with HAexrwp of the Greek—thus agni-tar,—ogn- 
tar,—gan-tar,—jan-tar. 

There seems to be no word in Sanscrit which 
can be taken for a certainty to mean “ amber” or 
*“ electrum,” the words so rendered by Mr. M. 
Williams being compound words, which are ren- 
“mee by Professor Wilson as “a gem, apparently 

r,” or “a sort of gem apparently amber.” 

In the Allgem. Encyclopedie of Ersch and Gru- 
ber (in voce “ Bernstein”), it is suggested that the 
word #Aexrpoy was borrowed from the Pheenicians 
— because, according to the writer, the word 
Eleck means in Arabic resin, which the heat of 








the sun causes to exude from trees; and we are 
reminded of the Heliades who were changed into 
poplars, and whose tears were transformed into 
grains of amber. It is to this fable—so “ ancient” 
—that Buttmann appeals for his fancy that amber 
was the original #Aexrpov. In the first place, who 
can define the adequate antiquity of this incident 
of the fable? And, secondly, why should not the 
grains, or tear-drops, have been originally merely 
compared to the brightness of the metal #A\exrpov, 
and only by Hyginus and Ovid materialised into 
the substance so naturally in accordance with the 
whole poetic conception ? — 

“ Inde fluunt lachryma: stillataque sole rigescunt 

De ramis electra novis: que lucidus amnis 
Excipit et nhribus mittit gestanda Latinis.” 

There are, however, serious objections to the 
etymology suggested by Ersch and Gruber, ap- 
parently countenanced by this poetic conception. 
The word eleck I have been unable to find in an 
Arabic Lexicon — although I find in Meninski’s 
Lexicon what he articulates as elek, with a variety 
of meanings, as usual ; amongst the rest, not “ re- 
sin” or “gum,” but merely “ quod adheret, uti 
manui—sic tenacius lutum,” which may be trans- 
lated into London-mud. It seems to be merely a 
fanciful articulation of the Persian luc, lak, and 
the Sanscrit laksha—words which have become 
common with us in the name of the well-known 
gum-lac or shellac—the same being the product 
of the insect Coccus lacca; and it is said to be 
so named from Laksha (Sanscrit), the number 
100,000, with reference to the number of insects 
in a nest. If #Aexrpov be Semitic in its root, per- 
haps we may refer it to the Arabic elk, or alk, “to 
shine,” “to be resplendent,” or “shining,” “ re- 
splendent:” for the meaning is thus variously 
given; but I may express a doubt as to this ety- 
mology of the Greek word, in spite of the apposite 
signification. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that lak, laksha, lakh, are Hindustani words 
derived from the Sanscrit, signifying gum-lac: 
the gum formed by the Coccus lacca and sealing- 
wax; whilst lakha is “lac, a red die.” (Shakesp. 
Dict.) Of course those who incline to this ety- 
mology may refer to éA-épas — which is po 
the Sanscrit ibha, “ elephant,” with the Semitic 
article al, el. I may observe that all the wares 
enumerated in 1 Kings, x. 22., are names of San- 
scrit origin. “For the king had at sea a navy 
of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing 
gold, and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks.” 
Thus, apes, in the Hebrew koph, Sansc. hapi, 
Greek xpos and xiSos ;— peacocks, tukim, Sanse. 
cikhi, Greek rads — but this is denied by Gesenius 
— although the Malabar name is fogei, evidently 
derived like the Greek. The Llebrew schénhab- 
him, “ivory,” is the Sanscrit ibha, meaning “ ele- 
phant” — the original of the Latin edur. But 
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schén-habhim is “tooth of elephants” —the He- 


brew jt, schén, “tooth,” being prefixed to the 
Sanse. ibha:—in the Targum it is phil. The 
same ibha became in Gaelic and Erse boir —like 
ebur of the Latins. It is curious that the Latins 


should have adopted the Greek formation for the | 


name of the animal, and have fashioned the ori- 
inal ibha into ebur, —the whole for the part : — 
ut Juvenal has reversed the figure, using ebur 
for elephant (S. xii. 112.) The Celtic retains the 
Indo-European formation, namely, olifant or ele- 
fant. The word Ophir is the Xouvrdpa of Ptolemy 
—in Sanscrit su-para, “ beautiful coast.” 
The name for amber in Persian, adopted by the 


Arabians, is Kah-rubdé ; evidently so named after | 


the discovery of its electric attraction, as developed 
by friction : for kak means “ grass or straw,” that 
is, any light matter ; and rubd means “ robbing,” 
“carrying off by violence,” and, therefore, “ at- 
tractive.” So that hah-rubé means straw-attract- 
ing ; just as the Persian for magnet, dhan-rubd, 
means iron-attracting. 

The word amber is the Arabic dmbar, meaning 
ambergris —a different substance. The two sub- 
stances seem to have been confounded by the 
early travellers and writers, although it is impos- 
sible to account for the error. When Purchas 
speaks of amber he evidently means ambergris, 
which the Persians supposed to be the intestinal 

roduct of the Sea Cow (Gau anberi or amberi). 

e now know that ambergris is discharged by 
the spermaceti-whale when wounded, or is found 
inf its intestines when the whale is found dead in 
the ocean, or is captured in a sickly condition. 
Now the word admbar means “a fish,” “ crocus,” 
and “ fimus,” —which last word accurately desig- 
nates the substance which we enjoy as a perfume; 
and the three meanings,—fish, crocus (yellow), and 
Jimus, most curiously and exactly designate the 
source, the colour, and the nature of ambergris. 
In like manner, Du Cange defines ambar, xéxpos 
ix@tos, stercus piscis ; but he quotes an authority 
as follows, “ dicitur ab ambrosid,”— the absurdest 
of derivations. The whale of Jonah is, in Ethio- 
pian, anbara. 

Amber was called electrum from its colour and 
brilliancy ; Succinum from succus, as it were a 
juice of the earth. It was called Sacal by the 

gyptians ; Glessum by the Latins from gilacies ; 
and Leucelectrum from Aectixov, “ white,” and #aex- 
tpov; also by the Greeks, wrepiywodpov, “ wing- 
bearing,” from its attractive property. (Golius, 
Lex. Arab., in voce.) 

The Germans have preserved the original mean- 
ing of dmbar; their word for ambergris being 
ambra, whilst their word for “amber” is Bern- 
stein, evidently the Bengalee barna, meaning 
“amber.” Amongst other Bengalee names of 
amber is Aaridra, which is very close to the Celtic 


| Elydr, decidedly meaning the mixed metal jrcx- 
Tpov. 
Awbergris is, etymologically, merely Ambra 
chrysea, that is, golden ; corrupted by the French 
into ambre gris, hence our ambergris ; the word 
having been early corrupted into the Low Latin 
ambar griseum (Zedler, Univers. Lez., in voce 
Ambra). I may mention that “am has ac- 
tually been derived from the German a@nbrennen, 
“tq burn,” by an etymologist who forgot to won- 
jer why, in that case, the Germans themselves 
should call the substance “ Bernstein,” and not 
“amber”! 

The notion that amber is a gum is now ex- 
ploded. No number of trees could by mere exu- 
dation have produced the immense quantity of 
the substance found in almost every region of the 
globe. It is, in its formation, analogous to pitch— 
the result of a high subterraneous temperature 
acting on the destroyed forest-conifers of some an- 
terior world-epoch. That it has been in a fluid state 
— like tar before it becomes pitch —is proved by 
the fact that insects have been found in a perfect 
state of preservation within it, evidently entrap- 
ped in it whilst in the state of fluidity ; and the 
species of insects (amongst others, the scorpion, ) 
so found, prove it to have been the product of a 
hot climate. It may be called a bitumen of the 
naphtha or petroleum kind, hardened into its pre- 
sent state by coming in contact with vitriolic salts 
or sulphuric acid. (Cf. Berzelius, Chim. vi. 589. 
and Brewster, Edin. Phil. Journ. iv. 332.) Enor- 
mous pieces have been found; but the largest was, 
I suppose, that so quaintly described in Bellen- 
den’s Translation of Hector Boethius, vol, ii. : — 

“ Twa year afore arrivit ane gret lump of this goum in 
Buchquhane, als meikle as ane hors; and was brocht 
hame be the herdis (quhilhis were kepend thair beistis) 
to thair housis, and cassen in the fyre; and becaus they 
faud ane smell and odour thairwith, thay schew to thayr 
maister that it was ganane [good | fur the sens [scent ] 
that is made in the kirkis. Thar maister was ane rude 
man, and tuk bot ane litill part thairof. The maist part 
was destroyit afore it come to ony wyse mannis eris, and 
sa the proverb was verifyit—‘ The sow curis no balme,’ 
{ = ‘throwing pearls to swine.’]” 

AnpRew STEINMETZ. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON MEMORIAL STONES OF THE 
SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. 


What are usually called among the people the 
gravestones or tombstones of a number of the mar- 
tyred Scottish Covenanters, are to be found in 
various places of the country, and are most inter- 
esting historical memorials of that barbarous 

riod. The inscriptions on a few of these stones 
within reach I have copied from them for “N.& Q ,” 
and if other Scotch correspondents would do the 
same where they exist, a series might be obtained 
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well worthy of preservation ; as time, in the shape 
of decay, is fast telling upon the lettering of some 
of them. 

These inscriptions, rough and homespun as 
they generally are, are not to be measured out 
and criticised as literary productions. Most of 
them, in all probability, were composed shortly 
after th volution of 1688 by brave men in the 
middle s of life, who had themselves endured 
many hardships for the cause, who were more 


anxious about truth than ornament, and who, 


with heartfelt sorrow deplored the serious disasters 
which had befallen their deceased friends. 

It is sometimes fashionable in high quarters to 
deride the Covenanters, but I am strongly of 
opinion there is no really true-hearted, indepen- 
dent Scotchman, however much he may be amused 
with certain caricatures from able pens, that will 
not inwardly give to these writers for this depart- 
ment of their labours the cold shoulder. Unques- 
tionably the Covenanters had their faults, but 
which were counterbalanced by many sterling, 
patriotic, and religious virtues. 

In the High-Church Yard of Glasgow. 
“ Here lies the Corps of 
Robert Bunton, John Hart, Robert Scott, 
Matthew Patoun, John Richmond, James Johnston, 
Archibald Stewart, James Winning, John Main 
who suffered at the Cross of Glasgow for their Testimony 
to the Covenants and 
Work of Reformation, because they durst not own the 
authority of the then Tyrants 
destroying the same betwixt 1666 and 1688. 


“ Years sixty-six and eighty-four 
Did send their souls home into glore 
Whose bodies here interred ly 
Then sacrific’d to tyranny 
To Covenants and Reformation 
Cause they adhered in their station 
These nine with others in this yard 
Whose heads and bodies were not spar’d 
Their testimonies foes to bury 
Caus’d beat the drums then in great fury 
They'll know at resurrection day 
To murder saints was no sweet play.” 

This stone, which I think has been renewed in 
the lettering, formerly covered the grave of the 
sufferers ; but many years since was built into the 
wall of the north transept of the cathedral, where 
it now appears, and is quite adjacent to the spot 
of interment. The latter is what was called in 
old times the “common ground” of the church- 
yard, in which were buried the city hangmen, 
executed malefactors, and those so poor for whom 
no resting-place could elsewhere be provided. 
The heads of the martyrs were placed upon iron 
spikes on the Old Tolbooth at the Cross, to which 

lusion is made in the epitaph; and the other 
parts only of their mangled remains, under the 
denomination “corps,” found a grave. These 
spikes were to be seen nearly up to the time of 
the demolition of the Tolbooth in 1814. 





[24 & VI. 196, Ave. 7, °58, 


It is likely that the martyrs had, through some 
special doom, been appointed to “suffer at the 
Cross of Glasgow” (at that time not the usual 
place of execution), perhaps to stamp the pro- 
ceedings with greater eclat in vindication of the 
high authority of law and government. 

A curious incident may be noticed in one re- 
spect additionally hallowing the grave of the mar- 
tyrs named. Mr, John Reekie (see “ N. & Q.,” 
2™ S. iii. 183.), the famous Greek scholar, who 
professed the religious principles of the Covenan- 
ters, on his death-bed gave special commandment 
concerning his bones, that he should be laid 
among them in the same grave, which was accord- 
ingly done; and I find the record of it in the 
Registers of the High Churchyard: “9th Janu- 
ary, 1811, John Reckie, Teacher, aged 64.”* 

Tublet fronting Castle Street, Glasgow. 
* Behind this Stone Lyes 
James Nisbet 
Who suffered Martyrdom at this Place 
June 3'4 1684 
Also James Dawson 
And Alexander Wood 
Who suffered Martyrdom Oct". 24%, 1684 
For their adherence to the Word of God and 
Scotlands covenanted work of reformation 
Here lye Martyrs three 
of memory 
Who for the Covenants did die 
And witness is 
’Gainst all these Nations perjury 
Against the Covenanted Cause 
Of Christ their living King 
The BRITISH rulers made such laws . 
Declar’d ’twas Satans reign 
As BRITAIN lyes in guilt you see 
’Tis ask’d O reader art thou free 
This Stone was Renewed by 
The Proprietors of 
The Monkland Navigation 
April 1818.” 

These martyrs suffered at an old place of exe- 
cution in Glasgow, named the Howgate head (now 
Castle Street), a short distance north from the 
cathedral, They were probably buried in the 
precincts of, or perhaps at the foot of the gallows 
or gibbet, and the old stone laid over their re- 
mains. The ground having been appropriated by 
the Monkland Canal Company as a depdt for coals, 
had occasioned the removal of the stone, and the 
setting of it up in its present position. 

A few remarks from a paper read by me ata 


* It may be mentioned for the information of corre- 
spondents interesting themselves in genealogical re- 
searches and monumental inscriptions, that the earliest 
Register of Deaths for the city of Glasgow, in a complete 
form, is contained in a volume from Ist January 1699 to 
Ist June 1723. At the commencement of this volume, 
abstracts of deaths are given for some years previous to 
1699, but no names or details. The Records of the barony 
parish of Glasgow for the registration of births and mar- 
riages do not extend farther back than the year 1669, — 
(Information from the Keepers of both Registers. ) 
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meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 
“On the old Tolbooth at the Cross of Glasgow,” 
taken down in 1814, may convey to distant 
readers of “ N. & Q.” some idea both of the place 
(the Howgate head) where the martyrs suffered, 
and the circumstances then attending a penal 
execution. 

To consult with very remote antiquity, the 
public place of execution is noticed as being on the 
Gallowmuir, at the east end of the city, from 
whence we have drawn the title of one of our 
streets leading to the Cross, viz. the Gallowgate or 
Gallows-gate, or road to the gallows. This place 
was afterwards changed to the Howgate (or 
Hollow-gate, from a deep recess in the highway 
filled up about thirty-five years ago) on the north 
side of the city beyond the Cathedral, and it was 
again removed to the castle yard (the ground of 
the Archbishop’s Castle), near the present in- 
firmary. At what period the gallows was first 
erected on those two last sites is not ascertained, 
but executions are stated to have taken place at 
the Howgate head as far back as 173 years or 
thereby. 


This frightful engine, as I have under- | 


stood (from old inhabitants) was a permanent | 


fixture. A coarse representation of it may still 
be seen cut on a stone of the wall of the cathedral, 
on the north side, a few feet up, to commemorate 
a hangman's grave, dated 1769,—a high post with 
transverse beam for suspension, and the ladder on 
which the criminal ascended, who was pushed off 
by the executioner. It is thus mathematically 
described and immortalised by Professor Moor of 
Glasgow in a MS. piece of invective against some 
one of his friends : — 
* And when in airy dance he dangles 

Upon two sticks set at right angles ; 

When on his throat the rope impinges, 

His neck will then be off the hinges : 

Let him cut capers in the air; 

The world and he will then part fair.” 

On these mournful occasions we are also in- 
formed that — 

“The criminal was led out from the Tolbooth at the 
Cross, arrayed in a loose dress of white linen with trim- 
mings of black. His arms being pinioned, he had his 
station at the end of a cart, on which lay extended be- 
fore his eyes the coffin or shell in which his body was 
about to be deposited. He had an open Bible in his hand, 
and was usually attended by one or two clergymen, who 
encouraged him in his devotions by the way, and aided 
him in his preparations for eternity. The magistrates of 


the city, preceded by the town-officers with their halberts, | 


and accompanied by a strong military guard, formed the 
procession. i 
former times a very steep part of the High Street) it 
stood still, when occasionally a verse or two of a Psalm 
were sung, the malefactor himself giving out the line, 
and the multitude raising their hats in token of sym- 
pathy, whilst every window adjacent was crowded with 
spectators. The affecting ceremony was sometimes per- 
formed in front of the Alms House * in Kirk Street, where 


~ * ‘This is a small building still standing, which be- 


the tremulous notes of the criminal were intermingled 
with the plaintive intonations of the passing bell, and 
the whole catastrophe was summed up by a psalm and a 
prayer, and frequently a last speech at the execution.” 


About 1784 the public place of execution was 
transferred to the outside of the Tolbooth at the 
Cross. G.N. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


FORMS OF PRAYER. 


The following notices of unusual forms are 
mostly taken from Sale Catalogues : — 


1, An earlier form than any published by the Parker 
Society, in their volume of Q. Eliz. Services, occurs in a 
Catalogue of Books sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
some time back | July 24-6, 18—.] 

“ 433. A christian meditacion or praier to be sayed at 
all tymes whensoever God shall upset vs wyth anye mor- 
tall plague or sicnesse. B. L. vellum, 8°. Imprynted at 
London by W. Alben, 1551.” (Has this any pretension 
to authoritative use?) 

2. “ Forme of Prayer used at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, Sept. 16, 1648, for a Blessing upon the Personall 
Treatie betweene the King and Parliament.” (This con- 
sists of one sheet 8vo., and a copy was sold at Sotheby’s 
on the 11th June last.) 

8. “The Forme and Order of the Coronation of Charles 
II... . at Scoone, Jan. 1, 1651. A description of the 
Ceremonial is on the back of the title: the rest of the 
book (pp. 24, 4*°) is taken up with a Sermon delivered 
on the occasion by Master Robert Dowglas, Minister at 
Edinburgh, and Moderator of the Commission of the 
Generall Assembly. Aberdene: Imprinted by James 
Brown, 1651.” 

4. “A Form of Prayer, with Thanksgiving, to be used 
the 28 of June, 1660, for His Majesties happy return to 
his kingdoms. 4%, B. L., pp. 42. Bill and Barker, 1660.” 

This form is said on the title to be “Set forth by Au- 
thority ;” but an apparently contemporary MS. note in 
my copy states, “ This booke was set forth by some priuat 
man without lycence or authority, for which the printers 
were questioned by the Parliament.” Can this statement 
be verified ? 

5. “ Service for the Healing, 1686. Form for the Healing 
and Blessing of Cramp Rings, 8%, 1789. Convocation 
Service (Latin), 1689, 1700, 1701, 1703, 1747, 1807. 
Form of Dedication and Consecration of a Church or 
Chapel, 1703. Consecration Service of Churches (Convo- 
cation form), 1712. Form, &c., for the dreadful Fire of 
London, 1741, 1753, 1764.” (Which of these were pub- 
lished separately ?) 

6. “A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for having made his Highness the Prince of Orange 


| the Glorious Instrument of the Great Deliverance of this 





longed to the fourteen incorporated Trades of Glasgow, 
and was anciently used as an hospital for decayed mem- 


On its arrival at the Bell o’ the brae (in | bers. It is situated near the cathedral in front of the 
| street, and had a small steeple or belfry containing a bell, 


rung or tolled at the passing of a funeral to the church- 
yard. A stone tablet below bore the inscription “ Gif to 
the puir, and thou shall have treasure in heauen.” This 
belfry (a most interesting relic of antiquity) was, by 
whose orders I know not, ruthlessly pulled down, I think, 
about thirty — ago, probably from the idea that, as it 
projected a little on the public pavement, it interrupted 
the passage along. 
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Kingdom from Popery and Arbitrary Power, 31 Jan., 
Feb. 14. In the Savoy: printed by Edw. Jones, 1688. 
Issued by Authority of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal.” 

7. “ Prayers, &c., during this time of Publick Appre- 
hension from the danger of Invasion, &c. No title-page. 
Colophon: Holy Rood House Printer, by Mr P. B., Prin- 
ter to His most Sacred Majesty for His Royal Houshold, 
Chapel and Colledge, 1688.” (This is the only Scotch 
edition of a form I have seen noticed. Are there others?) 

8. “ Fast, &c., Nov. 13, for the Protection of the King, 
and bringing to light more Machinations against him, 
Dublin, 1678. Form, &c., Daring H. M. expedition in 
Ireland, Dublin, 1690. Fast, &c., Feb. 17, For a Blessing 
on Arms, Dublin, 1747.” Another remarkable Dublin 
form is the following, lately in Mr. Hotten’s Catalogue : 
“A Prayer to be used on occasion of the late Earthquakes 
in all Churches and Chapels within the Cities of London 
and Westminster, and the Bills of Mortality during the 
Time of Lent, after the Prayer against the Mortality of the 
Cattle. By His Majesty's Special Command. Dublin : 
Printed in the year mpcct.” (Of this I have seen no 
London edition, or notice of one.) 

Of the above I only possess Nos. 3, 4. 6, 7., 
and the Convocation form of 1747 [4to., Baskett, 
pp- 16.) Of the others I have been only able to 
gain the information I have given. Anything 
additional as to their authority, full titles, history, 
&c., would be valuable either communicated to 
me personally, or through “ N. & Q.,” by posses- 
sors of copies of them. Mr. J. C. Hotten, book- 
seller, 1518. Piccadilly, is about to publish in the 
Adversaria, attached to his Catalogue, a detailed 
catalogue of these Liturgical remains, and desires 
communications on the subject. The first portion 
containing those of James I. will appear in his 
next number. Latin editions of the “ Healing- 
Convocation Service and Fire of London,” are to 
be found in the Latin Prayer Books. I have 
modern copies of some of the Irish, Welsh, and 
Channel Islands (French) forms. When were | 
these first issued? I must answer a Query of my 
own as to the existence of any forms of Geo. IV.’s 
reign in the affirmative, as Dublin and Welsh 
copies of the King’s Recovery form of 1830 have 
been kindly sent me. E. 8. Tayxor. 

Ormesby St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN THE AUBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
AND THE DEAN OF WELIS. 


The following curious document, which I have 
reason to think has never been published, gives 
the particulars of the settlement of a dispute be- 
tween Adam de Sodbury, Abbot of Glastonbury, | 
and John of Godle (or de Godlegh), Dean of 
Wells, which affected no inconsiderable portion 
of the essions of the Abbot and the Dean. 
Moddesley (or Mudgeley, as it is now called) is | 
an ancient manor which appertained to the church 
of Wells from a very early date. Soon after the 
Restoration, Dr. Creyghton, who was in exile 
with Charles LI. (by whom he was made Dean of | 
Wells), set to work in order to obtain restitution 


of portions of the possessions of the deanery 
which had been illegally alienated from it; and, 
among others, the manor of Churchland in Wed- 
more (adjoining Mudgeley) was the subject of a 
long and harassing lawsuit. The matter was at 
length tried and decided in the Dean’s favour. 
The papers connected with these proceedings 
have fallen into my hands, and many of them, as 
connected with our local history, are most valu- 
able. From these documents I have selected the 
following for publication in “ N. & Q.,” which I 
consider as a most valuable mine from which 
future historians, topograpbers, and antiquaries 
will be enabled to extract almost inexhaustible 
treasures. The document is evidently translated 
from the original record, and bears marks of hav- 
ing been frequently handled in the course “of the 


law-proceedings referred to. 


“28 May, A° 1 Edw. 3. [a.p. 1327.] 

“An Accord! of differences betwene Adam, Abbott of 
Glaston, and John of Godle, Deane of the Church of St. 
Andrewe of Wells. 

“ For div’s trespasses done by the Abbot in the Dean’s 
Mannor of Modesley ; and the like trespasses done by the 
Deane in the Abbott’s Mannor of Mere. 

“1. The Deane did Challenge ye... .. w’th th’ap- 
p’tences w’ch doth extend it selfe from the diche w’ch is 
called Patchneberghelake of the east p’t, and from thence 
extends itselfe to the water of the Poole of Ferlingmere, 
and so by the said Poole and streame runinge from the 
Poole to the diche w’ch is called Lichelake, of the west 
p’te, to be his soyle app’teyning to his Mannor of Modes- 
ley, as in right of his Church of St. Andrewe of Wells. 

“2. And the Abbot doth clayme the s’d Moore to be his 
soyle p’teyning to his Mannor of Meere. 

“ And the Deane did Challenge for him and his Villeins 
in the Mannors of the s’d Deane, of Modesley, Wedmore, 
and Marke Com’on of pasture at all tymes of the yeare 
for all manner of Cattle in Godnemoore. 

“ And the Deane did Challenge for him and his Villeins 
of the said Mannors of Modesley, Wedmore, and Marke, 


| and also for his Villeins of the P’bend of Wedmore and of 


the Mannors of the said Deane of Moore and Bids’h’m, 
Com’on of pasture at all tymes of the yeare ev'ry yeare for 
all man’er of Cattle in Oxemoore. 

“The Agreemente by these bound, viz', beginning of 
the north p’te from Councell’s Wall vnder the Close of 
W™ Counsell of Modesley, and so from thence lynelly and 
directly and so forth vnto a certaine Streame runninge 
vuder Cowebridge, directly oppisite to the east corner of 
a certaine close called Parishmead, nere to the hamlett of 
Westy. 

“And ypon the same bounds shalbe made and sus- 
tayned fower Stone Crosses.—Whereof 2 Crosses shalbe 
made and sustayned at the chardges of the Dean for the 
tyme being on the northside. 

“And the 2 Crosses at the chardge of the Abbott of 
Glassonbury at the tyme being of the sowth p’te forever. 

“ All w’ch moyty of the said Moore not inclosed w’ch 
lyeth next the Ditch called Lichlake, doth remayne to 
the Deane, to remaine to him and his Successours in de- 
meane services and liberty w'th’t impediment of the Ab- 
bott and his successours or Bailiff whatsoev’r forever. 

“ And therevpon it is agreed and granted from hence- 
forth that the Dean and his Successo’s may have anil 

eacebly and quietly hold all those p’cells of the afores’d 
oore w’ch before that agreem* in former tyme was in- 
closed w™ all the Manor of Moddesley w" th’app’tenc’s, 
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so that neither the Abbott or his successors any right or 


claime in the Mannor of Moddesley and p’cells inclosed 
may require or challendge for ever. 

“ And moreover that the Deane and his successors and 
all their men as well Free as bond of the Man’s of the 
Deane, of Modeslee, Wedmore, and Marke may peacebly 
and quietly have com’on of pasture in the Moore of the 
s’d Abbott called Godney Moore, every yeare for all 
manner of Cattle. And that the Deane and his succes- 
sors and theire Tennants, Free and bond, of their mannor 
of Wedmore. Modeslee and Marke, and the ten of the 
Prebend of Wedmore, and of Moore and Bidesham, Com’on 
of pasture for all manner of Cattle in the More called Oxn- 
moore, w*owt impediment of the Abbott and his succes- 
sors forever. 

“ And that the Deane and his successors and their ten- 
nants, Free and bond, may have passage by boat evry 
[day] from Sun rising to Sun settinge in the waters of 
the Poole called Ferling Mere, and in all the Streame 
Course running from the s’d Poole vnto Lichlake, going 
and retorning as often as they pleas, wtowt the impedimt 
and contradict" of the Abbott and his succ’s and bailiffs 
forever. 

“ And it is graunted by the Deane that the Abbott and 
his successors may have and enjoy the Mannor of Meer 
w't th’app’tenc’s, and the s’d Poole called Ferlingmere, 
together w'* the Streame and Course of Water running 
from the Poole vnto Lichlake. 

“And all the Fishing of the Poole and Streame, wt 
the soyle of the Poole, Streame, and Course from all 
Claime of the Deane and his Successors for ev’r.—Saving 
the Freepassage. And that the Abbott and his succesors 
wt the soyle of the Deane may sustaine and repaire 
Hatch Were and Bordine Were and Parish Were by the 
View of the Bailiffe of Modesley vpon warning given. 

“Furthermore that the Dean and his succ’s may have 
com’on of pasture for all manner of Cattle, and also Tur- 
bary in the moyty w’ch remayneth to the Abbott, and 
have Hogsties* in the same moyty, and take Ollers +t and 
soyle to repaire them. 

“ And the Abbott to have the like com’on of Hogsties * 
in the Dean’s Moyty. 

“ And that all the Tennants of the Deane and Abbott, 
free and Villaines, and other their nearest neighbours’ 
tennants may have com’on of pasture and Turbary in both 
the moyties of the Moore called Yealmore, at this p’sent 
not inclosed, as they wont*to have. 

“And to build and repaire Hogsties*, and all their 
Jattle to chace and rechase to the water for ev’r.” 

Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 





ANDERSON PAPERS. — NO, III. 


(1.) Mr. Thomas Paterson to James Anderson, Esq. 


London, Sber 30, 1710, 
“ Sir, 

“ T wrote you the last post your daughter is now in St. 
Martin’s Lane in one Mrs. Johnston’s (there Janet is with 
her). She continues much about the same. Since the 
last, I have gott further insight into the original of her 
distemper, which is chiefly thus:—It seems its gone 
against her inclination to live with the old gentleman, 
and they knowing her indifferency of their complaints, 


* The word is translated as 1 have written it. Does it 
mean common for Hoggacius or Hoggaster, i.e. Sheep of 
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made them glade to part with her at any rate; and on 
this account, she has starved and mismanaged herself on 
purpose, as I am informed, to get free of them. However, 
she has promised, so soon as her former strength is re- 
stored, to returne home to them; but I am afraid it will 
take a long time, pretending that as an excuse; but had 
she stay’d there, she would have been entirely lost, for 
she would neither eat nor drink, and only out of discon- 
tent; her aunt* would not take ber home to her house, 
nor advise her to any thing, seeing you left no charge 
with her. I was mighty uneasy about it, not knowing 
what to do with her; and she having no one else here 
that would condeseend, or so much as advise me what to 
do, so I begg you'll write her a strict charge to return to 
the old gentleman so soon as she is well. Janet is very 
careful about her. I advised you formerly that I had 
given her two guineas, and since have not thought fitt to 
trust her with any more; but have given Janet twenty 
shillings to lay out for her, and (she) is to account with 
me for it when spent. If I don’t write you in a post or 
two, you may conclude she is recovering.” 


(2.) James Anderson, Esq., to Mr. Thos. Paterson. 
“ Dec. 12, 1710. 
“(You -<— well in letting Janet have any money ne- 
cessary for Mary, to manage, and continue so with as 
sparing a hand as is possible; and bid her stay with 
Janet till I give further directions, and that she goe not 
abroad without her. Pray Janet to take notice of this.” 


Miss Mary Anderson gave her father much 
vexation. She was evidently a young woman of 
a violent temper. This she inherited probably 
from her mother; as Anderson, judging from his 
correspondence, was of a quiet and amiable dis- 
position. Fortunately the young lady found fa- 
vour in the eyes of Mr. Peter de Garden, or 
Gardeine, the son of a respectable foreign mer- 
chant, who married her in 1715. The marriage 
had the effect of reconciling the father and 
daughter. 

This letter is addressed — 

“ Mx. Georce Turner, 
“ Apothecary, next door to 
“the Devil Tavern, by 
“ Charing Cross, 
“ London.” 
(3.) James Anderson, Esq., to Mr. Turner. 
“ Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1713. 
“* My dear Sir, 

“IT hope my good friend, Mr, Turner, will excuse my 
not writing him sooner, when I tell him I was very long 
on the road, and upon my arrival had some matters of 
very much consequences to me to look after besides the 
inevitable formalities of giving and returning some visits. 
This was scarce over when the measles, which has been 
frequent and dangerous here, came in my family; and I 
myself was attacked with rheumatick pains, that have — 
me at home these three weeks; and I underwent a full 
career of drudgery of your trade. I am now, blessed be 
God, pretty well again; and in a day or two, Mr. Crow 
and I are to visit honest Mr. Semple ¢, where, to be sure, 


| your friend will kindly remember you. In the throng of 


the second year, or Hoggus, Hogietus, a Hog or Swine | 


beyond the growth of a pig? 
t Query, Fuel? 


all, Mr. Crow and I were not unmindful of your affair, 


* Mrs. Ellis, probably, the wife of her maternal uncle. 

+ Commonly called Simple Samuel. He was minister 
of Hibberton, near Edinburgh. Various particulars re- 
lative to him will be found in the Analecta Scotica. 
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which you'll know by his letter. There being no sure 
hand, {remitted a bill to Mr, Charles Patersonne last 
week, which is payable at fourteen days sight; and de- 
sired him to pay you 321, and take my note with our 
acquitance upon it to me and Mr. Crow, to whom I en- 
dorced the bill, and gave it to Mr. Paterson with any let- 
ters of Mr. Crow’s about it. For the exchange now it must 
make more. I am far more obliged to my kind friend 
Turner, who may assure himself of a true friend to the 
utmost of my power. Mr. Crow gives his kind service to 
you, I shall be glad to hear from you, and know how all 
my friends are. If you'll favour me with any news, 
they’l be most acceptable to 
“ Yours, most sincerely, 
“James ANDERSON.” 


J. M. 





Minor Notes. 

Extraordinary Literary Blunder.—Dr. Johnson, 
in reference to the word Curmudgeon, says,— “ It 
is a vicious manner of pronouncing ceur méchant*, 
Fr. an unknown correspondent.” The author or 
printer of Dr. Ash's Dictionary (editions of 1775 
and 1795) imagined that “an unknown cor- 
respondent” was Johnson's translation of caur 
méchant, as is evident from the following extract 
from Ash's Dictionary :— “ Curmudgeon (s. from 
the French ceeur, unknown, and mechant, a cor- 
respondent), a miser, a churl.” R. E. 


Dryden's Funeral.—In Luttrell’s Diary (Ox- 
ford, 1857), it says, under the entry for May 14, 
1701 : — 


“ yy | Mr. Dryden was carried in great state | 
le 


from the College of Physicians to Westminster Abbey, 
and interred next Chaucer and Cowley.—11th June. Fixed 
on Mr. Dryden’s tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 
Then follows this epigram : — 
“ John Dryden had enemies three, 

Sir Dick ¢, old Nick, and Jeremy. 

The fustian knight was forced to yield; 

The other two maintain’d the field; 

But had the Poet’s life been holier, 

He had o’ercome the Devil and old Collier.” 

James Exmes. 


Monumental Inscriptions. —I rejoice to see the 
prospectus issued by the Society of Antiquaries 
relative to the proposed collection of monumental 
inscriptions. ~~ their efforts be crowned with 
success, say I. 
should be distinctly understood whether this col- 
lection is intended to be accessible only to mem- 
bers of the Society, or whether the public is to have 
access as a matier of right. The appeal is made 
to the public, and many will no doubt respond to 
it, but it would seem very ungracious if hereafter 
an industrious contributor should be denied the 
7 of consulting the collection. Still, if it 

now plainly understood that such is the inten- 





heart ;” méchant, “ wicked.” 
1% Richard Blackmore. 





t strikes me, however, that it | 


tion, no reproach can hereafter be cast on the 
Society, though possibly the collection will not at- 
tain the magnitude it otherwise would. 

Tos. Benstey. 


5. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





Queries. 
THE KNIGHT OF KERRY. 


The mention of this gentleman's name lately in 
connexion with the Atlantic cable at Valentia, 
reminds me of a Query I have long intended 
asking some of your able genealogical correspon- 
dents, — Where can I find the best and most au- 
thentic history or pedigree of the Fitzgeralds or 
Geraldines, Earls of Desmond, and their descend- 
ants? I shall attempt part of an answer myself, 
by saying, that in conversation with the late 
| knight some twenty years since, in reply to a 
question of mine, he said, that when George IV. 
| was in Ireland, the king ordered Sir Wm. Betham, 
Ulster King-of-Arms, to make out a history, or 
| trace of descent of the Fitzgeralds, especially in 

reference to the Knights of Kerry, Glin, and 
| White Knight, represented by the Earl of King- 
| ston. It was done, and the late Knight of Kerry 
had a copy in his possession, but unfortunately 
| placed it in a drawer in the bed-room of his hotel 
| in Dublin: on looking for it a day or two after- 
| wards, it was gone! and after inquiry, the cham- 
| bermaid said, she saw a roll of papers in the 
drawer, but not thinking they were of any value, 
lighted the fires with them! (The knight was 
| naturally indignant enough, but his public duties 
| soon occupied his mind, and he thought no more 
on the subject.) But he told me that the original 
document was by the king’s orders lodged in the 
Home Office, and I could easily obtain a copy. 
A few years since, one dgy passing down White- 
hall, it occurred to me to ck at the Home Office 
whether I could procure such a document, and 
how. I inquired from a porter in the hall “e 
should I go, alluding to what I wanted: but in the 
rudest and most uncivil manner he told me to 
“ write about whatever I wanted, or go upstairs 
and ask.” Being discouraged bya clerk “ up- 
stairs,” who stared at me, but “ could not tell 
anything about it,” I let the matter drop. Per- 
haps some other correspondent may be more for- 
tunate in obtaining a clue to this curious docu- 
ment. I know reference is often made to the 
Geraldines in local histories, and in histories of 
Ireland, but in no instance have I yet been able 
to find any continuous satisfactory index or ac- 
| count of this once powerful family. 

(Mem.—Why are the porters, or messengers, as 
| they wish to be called, in our public offices so 
proverbial for their rudeness to strangers? Ci- 
| vility or a little politeness is just as easy; I had 
| painful experience of the fact myself, while en- 
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gaged in an office of one of the highest depart- 
ments of the state, and having occasionally to call 
at other offices, until I became known, then the 
stiffness was thawed somewhat !) 

While on the subject of the Knights of Kerry, 
I may as well place on your indelible pages the 
following epitaph on a former knight, the monu- 


ment on which it is inscribed forming (says a | 


local publication) part of a rickstand for a neigh- 
bouring squire! Smith, in his History of the 
County, p. 177., says, this was “a handsome monu- 
ment of black marble, with the inscription in gold 
letters.” Sic transit gloria! 
“Tmmodicis brevis est stas, 
et rara senectus, 
H. 8. E. 
Johannes FitzGerald, Eques Kerriensis ; 
Ex antiqua stirpe Equitum Kerriensium 
Jriundus, 
Suavitate ingenii, et integritate morum 
Eximius. 
Erat in ore venustas, 
In pectore benevolentia, 
In verbis fides, 
Candidus, facilis, jucundus, 
Quot notos tot habuit amicos, 
Inimicum certe neminem. 
Talis quum esset. Febri correptus 
Immature obiit 
A. D. 1741. 
Hoc monumentum 
Charissimi mariti memorize sacrum 
Margaretta conjux, meerens posuit.” 
Where is the first sentence to be found ? 
Simon Warp. 


Pinar Queries. 

Precedency and Colonial Laws.—In a work 
entitled A View of the Constitution of the British 
Colonies in North America and the West Indies, by 
Anthony Stokes, Chief Justice of Georgia, Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1783, is a table of precedency, in p. | 
190., said to be “ compared and adjusted from the | 
several Acts and Statutes made and provided in 
England for the Settlement of the Precedency of 
Men and Women in America, by Joseph Edmond- 
son, Mowbray Herald.” 

If any of your colonial jurists or antiquarian 
readers can refer me to any authority for the pre- | 
cedency in question, and particularly the several 
Acts and Statutes referred to, I should be much | 


obliged. Edmondson printed a small duodecimo 
of engraved plates, entitled Precedency, but there 
is no such thing in it as the table printed in Mr. 
Stokes’s work. G. 


Cathedral-Service Tradition. — 

1. Why did one Petty Canon at the Abbey this | 
morning (July 25, 1858, St, James's Day, 8th 
Sunday after Trinity), read the wrong first lesson, 
ie. 1 Kings xiii., instead of Ecclesiasticus xxi. ? 

2. Why did the other Petty omit to read the 





collect commemorating the Sunday and the week 
following, after the collect for the day, ie. St. 
James’s Day, had been read ? 

3. What possible tradition can justify the use 
of a lesson, proper to a day, when that day is not so 
much as commemorated at the service ? 

4. How, with any approach to common sense, 
not to speak of right ritualism, can a Sunday col- 
lect be used through a week, when it has not been 
used, even by way of commemoration, on the first 
day of that week, i.e. the Sunday, itself? 
| 5. What customary, or book of tradition, is 
| there to instruct the Petties in the otherwise un- 
| written canon of their duties ? 

6. Even if the collect of the Sunday is used 
when saint’s day and Sunday occur, as it always 
ought to be, is it right arbitrarily to mix up the 
lessons of Sunday and saint’s day together, wan- 
tonly choosing this, and as wantonly rejecting 
that ? 

7. Ought not the lessons to follow the cele- 
bration, not the commemoration ? i.e. the saint's 
| day, not the Sunday? 
| 8. If one lesson may be taken and the other, the 
| right lesson, left out, what is to hinder the Petty 

‘anon from choosing a Sunday epistle while the 
greater gun gives voice to the gospel for the saint's 
day ? JAcos. 

The Critic's Pruning-huife. — 


i 








* When critic science first was known, 


The pruning- knife of wit was thrown, 
Not that which Aristarchus found ; 
That had a stout and longer blade: 
*T would at one blow cut off a limb. 
This knife was delicately made, 
Not to dismember, but to trim, 
With a soft harmless edge at top; 
*Twas made like our prize -fighters’ swords. 
Pages and chapters *twould not lop, 
But cut off syllables and words. 
Well did it wear, and might have worn 
Still many an age, and ne'er the worse ; 
Till Bentley’s hand its edge did turn 
On Milton’s adamantine verse. 
Warburton seized the blunted tool, 
Fitter for oyster-opening drab. 
For critic use ’twas now too dull, 
But though it would not cut, *twould stab. 
Then Shakspeare bled with every friend 
That loved the bard: he threatened further ; 
And God knows what had been the end, 
Had not Tom Edwards cried out murther. 
Affrighted at the fearful word, 
Awhile he hid the felon steel. 
Now shows it Mason, lends it Hurd; 
And see what Gray and Cowley feel.” 
iV 4 _ _ " H 
The preceding verses are transcribed from a 


| 
| Somewhere upon the Muses’ ground 
| 
| 


copy which seems to have been made about fifty 


years ago. They are without the author’s name ; 


perhaps some of your correspondents can state by 


whom they were composed, and whether they 
have been already printed? Edwards died in 
1757: the third edition of his work, entitled 
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Canons of Criticism, and a Glossary, being a Sup- | 


plement to Mr. Warburton's Edition of Shakspeare, 
was published at London in 1750. Hurd’s edition 
of the Select Works of Cowley appeared in 1769 ; 
and Mason's edition of Gray's Poems and Letters, 
with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, in 1775, 
six years afterwards. Warburton died in 1779: 


so that these verses were probably written in the | 
L. 


interval between 1775 and 1779. 


St. Peter's Net at Westminster. — There is a tra- | 


dition that, many years ago, a piece of net hung 
in the cloisters of the Abbey, which was exhibited 
as part of the genuine net of the apostle. Does 
any neighbour remember any such thing? and 
can they throw any light upon the story? A. A. 


Private Baptism. — Will any of your clerical 
readers favour me with information on the follow- 
ing subject: how far it is usual for the officiating 
minister at a private baptism to destroy, after the 
ceremony, the basin containing the water ? 

Crericus Rustices. 


Portrait. —I have a portrait in oil, life size, of 
an aged lady seated in an arm-chair, holding in 
her right hand a full-blown rose ; the leaves drop- 
ping on the arm, which rests on the arm of the 
chair on the elbow ; showing the palm of the hand, 
and the back of the rose. The left hand drops on 
the other arm of the chair, the four fingers only 
visible ; upon neither hand any ring. The dress, 
black damask satin; over her cap a sort of veil, 
flowing at the back, of thick white material. On 
the left, on a table, covered with crimson velvet, 
is laid a gold watch, in a tortoiseshell case, with 
blue ribbon attached, pointing to half-past twelve. 

Size of portrait, about 4 feet by 3 feet 9 inches. 
If you can inform me the signification of what is 
evidently symbolical in the picture, you will con- 
fer a great favour on a Supscriper. 


Pedigree of Cowley the Poet.— What is known 
of the pedigree of Cowley ? or can his descent be 
traced from the Cowleys who were ancestors to 
the Duke of Wellington ? James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Gilbert Wood. —Is there still a wood in Surre 
of the name of Gilbert Wood? And why was it 
so called ? G. H. H. 


Ancient Seal.—An old brass seal, found in a 
newly ploughed field at Croughton, near Brackley, 
bears the following inscription, in Gothic capitals, 
round the edge between two dotted rings : — 

« * TESVSELIOLISEGAIELEL * C.” 

Within the inner ring are two squares, having 
double lines, crossed one under the other alter- 
nately, and disposed so as to show eight corners, 
between which are the following letters, similar to 
the foregoing, but smaller: “ Lece TEGE,” 





(24 S. VI. 136., Ave. 7, 58, 


Within the octagonal area is a profile head of a 
man with long hair, looking to the right ; beneath 
the head appears to be a bull-dog crouched up; 
and underneath the dog, a branch with leaves, 
springing up and spreading itself on each side of 
the man’s head. 

The seal is one inch in diameter, is deeply cut 
in, and is well preserved. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” explain 
this seal ? mT. W. 


Population of London. — What was the amount 
of the population of London and Southwark at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ? 

X. ¥. Z. 


Patrick Family. — Where is there to be seen a 
pedigree, or any genealogical notes of the family 
of Patrick, of which Doctor Symon Patrick, Bishop 
of Ely, was a member? He is said to have been 
born at Gainsborough, in the county of Lincoln. 


K. P. D. E. 


Kirkby, Stanley, Clarke, Martin. — What is 
known of Mr. Kirkby and Mr. Stanley, Oxford 
men in 1775, their B. A. degree coming shortly 
afterwards? The former was probably the son 
of a wine-merchant in Nottingham, and it ap- 
peared usual for the latter to pass through that 
town for the vacation. They are both frequently 


| mentioned as friends in the letters of a Christ 


| information respecting the Rev. 


Church man of that period. 

Information is also requested about William 
Clarke and Samuel Martin, Vicar and Curate 
respectively of Bramcote, near Nottingham, at 
about the same date. The latter is said to have 
gone to sea as chaplain, in consequence of having 
been jilted. S. F 


Quotation. — Whence is the passage — 
“Those golden tears which men call stars” 
taken? It is quoted in the beginning of Longfel- 
low's Hyperion. Mucartis. 


Death of Rev. 
Monument.—Can any of 


Stephenson in his Pulpit : 
our readers give me 
Stephenson, 
who expired in his pulpit some time previous to 
1839? I believe there is a monument erected to 
his memory in the church of the parish where he 
was buried. Where is the church? and who was 
the sculptor of his monument? Vryan Ragcsp. 


Edward Webbe.—In 1590 was published — 


“ The rare and most wonderfvll Things which Edward 
Webbe, an Englishman borne, hath seene and passed in 
his troublesome Travailes, in the Cities of Jerusalem, 
Damasko, Bethlem, and Galely; and in the Lands of 
Jewrie, Egypt, Grecia, Russia, and Prester John. London, 
by A. L, for William Barley.” 


A second edition was published the same year. 
Could any of your readers give me any biogra- 
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phical account of the author, besides that con- 
tained in bis narrative. Bertranp pu GuEscrIn. 


“ Dans votre lit."— Between fifty and sixty 
years ago, in the social days of an early dinner, 
un agreeable family rubber, and a light supper, i 
can well remember the pleasant custom of a 
cheerful song from many of the company before 
the final break up of the innocent domestic party 
assembled. Amongst many other songs, at that 
period obtaining, there was a fashionable little 
canzonet called “ Dans votre lit!” 

In those cheerful days this little madrigal was 
prominent; but time has rendered it obsolete, 
and I cannot find any one who can tell me the 
words of the two stanzas following the first verse. 


Perhaps some one of your numerous readers (of | 


the olden time) might happen to remember them. 
The first verse I remember was — 
“ Dans votre lit, that bright parterre, 
Where blooms the rose and lily fair, 
A smiling jonquil I would be, 
To bloom sweet flower, beside of thee, 
Dans votre lit, dans votre lit,” &c 


I should be much pleased at the revival of my | 


early recollection. W.R. 


The Cromwell Family.— Who were the Crom- 
wells so frequently to be found in lists of Drainage 
Commissioners for Lincolnshire in the fourteenth 
and succeeding centuries? Dugdale, in his Em- 
bankment and Drainage, mentions these among 
others, 

Robert de Crumwell, a.p. 1375, who sat on a 
Conmission connected with Skegnes and Grimsby. 

Sir Ralph Crumwell, a name appearing in 
several lists of such Commissions for the parts of 
Lindsey from a.p. 1379 to a.p, 1452. 

Sir William Crumwell, who appears in the same 
Commission with Sir Raphe Crumwell, a.p. 1425. 

Lord Cromwell, in one for the south of Lin- 
colnshire, a.p. 1462. 

Oliver Cromwell and Robert Cromwell (proba- 
bly father to the regicide), a.p. 1605. 

Sir Oliver and Mr, Henry Cromwell, a.v, 1618. 

Gough, and other writers, do not go farther 
back than Henry VIIL.’s Vicar-general, when 
tracing Oliver's origin. J. H. B. 


Chapel Scala Celi.—In the will of Alice Nicoll, 
widow, of Kingston, Surrey, dated July 12, 1515, 


given in the Collections of the Surrey Archeolo- | 


gical Society, p. 181., is a bequest of five masses 
of the five wounds of our Lord, “in the chapell 
of Skaly Celi at Westmynster.” Where was this 
chapel? It is not stated to be in the Abbey, but 
simply at Westminster. The author, or editor, in 
a note says, — 

“In the conventual church of the Augustine Friars, or 


Eremites, at Norwich, the place of the greatest profit was 
the chapel of our Lady called Scala Celi . . being the 


| Lion Square, 


only chapel (except that of the same name at Westmin- 
ster, and another of our Lady at St. Botolph’s church at 
Boston) which enjoyed only extensive privileges with 
the chapel of Scala Celi at Rome.” 

The author would very much oblige if he would 
kindly give his authorities for these statements. 
By the chapel Scala Celi I suppose is understood 
that at Rome, exactly opposite the Lateran, which 
is more commonly called the “ Scala Santa,” or 
the chapel “Sancta Sanctorum.” In this are 
twenty-eight steps or stairs of white marble, said 
to be those taken from Pilate’s house, and which 
our blessed Saviour is supposed to have ascended. 
The privileges granted are to those who go up on 
their knees repeating certain prayers, and are said 
to be the extensive indulgence of a thousand 
years. Unfortunately there is a rival in Ger- 
many, claiming to be the genuine staircase. How- 
ever neither of them fit the place at Jerusalem 
from whence they are said to fave been taken, as 
has been proved by the personal measurement of 
a friend, and fellow F. S. A. 


flinor Queries with Anstwers. 


Wad Mines in Cumberland.—Where can I pro- 
cure the most complete account, historical and 
otherwise, of the celebrated black lead or Wad 
mine at Borrowdale, in Cumberland ? When was 
it first discovered, and if the mine is still at work ? 

S. R. 

[ No particular history has been written, we believe, of 
the famous black-lead or wad mines in Cumberland. 
According to the Parliamentary Gazetteer, once a year 
the mine in Borrowdale is opened, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of plumbago is extracted to supply the market dur- 
ing the ensuing year. The whole annual produce, valued 
at 38,0001, is carried to London, where it is exposed to 
sale at the black-lead market, held in a public-housdé in 
Essex Street in the Strand. For the fullest particulars of 
the wad — consult Hutchinson’s History of Cumber- 
land, vol. pp. 212—220. inclusive. The Borrowdale 
mine was originally opened in 1710, and having been inge- 
niously plundered a = years later, the legislature passed 
an Act (25 Geo. II. r. 10.) making it fe lony “to break 
into any mine or w ad- hole of wad or black-caw ke, com- 
monly called black -lead, or to steal any from thence.” The 
Act also recites, “that the same hath been discovered in 


| one mountain or ridge of hills only in this realm, and that 


it hath been found by experience to be necessary for divers 
useful purposes, and more particularly im the casting of 
bomb-shells, round-shot, and cannon-balls !” } 


James Chambers, Itinerant Poet. — A volume 
printed at ag, in 1820, entitled The Poetical 
Works of James Chambers, Itinerant Poet, with a 
Life of the Author, being in my possession, but 
wanting pp. 7, 8. aleo 17, 18, 19, and 20. of the 
“ Life,” I should feel obliged by getting permis- 
sion from the owner of any verfect copy to make 
a transcript of those pages, or to have the same 
done for me, directed to 7. Fisher Street, Red 
I shall also be glad of some parti- 
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culars of the closing portion of the life of Cham- 
bers, or other matter concerning him ; for, accord- 
ing to a statement contained in my volume, of his 
advanced age of 62 in the year 1810, it may be 
supposed he has long ere this paid the debt of na- 
ture. J. Dacres Deru. 


James Chambers, “ Student in Philology, Phytology, 
and Theology, and author of Reflections on Storms and 
Tempes 
Poet,” long wandered over the county of Suffolk as a 

lar, and selling his own effusions. He was born at 
joham in Cambridgeshire in 1748, and died at Stradbroke 
in 1827. So used was he to wander about, that though 
some friends put him into decent cottages at Woodbridge, 
Worlingworth, &c., and gave him proper clothes, yet he 
could not be induced to settle, but preferred a life of 
wandering privation to the comforts of a home. ] 


Miss Sophia Woodroffe.—Can you give me 
any account of Miss Sophia Woodroffe, author of 
Lethé and other Poems, 16mo., 1844, I think there 
is a short notice of the authoress at the beginning 
of the volume, written by the Rev. Dr. Faber. 

R. Ineuts. 

[Dr. Faber has only prefixed a “ Preface,” not a bio- 
graphical sketch. In it he states that Miss Woodroffe 
fied in the arms of her afflicted mother, on Saturday, 
May 11, 1844, at the house of a valued clerical friend of 
the family, Mr. Auriol, where, during some time, she 
had been on a visit. } 





Replies. 


MR. THOMAS CAREY, “A PORT OF NOTE,” AND 
THOMAS CAREW THE WELL-KNOWN PORT, 
(2” §. vi. 12. 38, 133.) 

Is there not some confusion between two poets 
of somewhat similar names — Thomas Carew and 
Thomas Carey? I believe that the extract given 
by Mr. Yeoweun from Izaak Walton's MS. col- 
lections for a Life of John. Hales, refers to Mr. 
Thomas Carey, “son to the Earle of Monmouth, 
and of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty,” and 
not to the well-known poet Thomas Carew, “Gen. 
tleman of the Privy Chamber, and Sewer in Ordi- 
nary to Charles the First.” 

Wood (Fasti, i. 352.), speaking of Henry Carey, 
the frequent “translator of books,” afterwards 
Earl of Monmouth, says he was admitted B.A. of 
Exeter College, Feb. 17, 1613, and then adds the 
following : — 

“Tuom. Carey of the same coll, was admitted on the 
same‘day, This Thomas, who was younger brother to 
the said Henry Carey, was born in Northumberland while 
his father Sir Robert Carey was Warden of the Marches 
towards Scotland, proved afterwards a most ingenious poet, 
and was author of several poems printed scatteredly in 
divers books; one of which, beginning ‘ Farewel Fair 
Saint,’ &c., had a vocal composition of two parts set to it 
ao sometime famed musician Henry Lawes. Upon 

e breaking out of the rebellion in 1642, he adhered to 
his Majesty, being then of the bedchamber to, and much 
esteemed by, him. But after that good king had lost his 





head, he took it so much to heart, that he fell sudden! 
sick, and died before the expiration of the year. 1648, 
aged 53, or thereabouts. Soon after his body was buried 
in a vault (the burying-place of his family) under St. 
Joh. Bapt. chappel within the precincts of St. Peter’s 
church in Westminster.” 


Sir Egerton Brydges, in his Memoirs of the 





ts, &c.” and commonly called the “Itinerant | 








Peers of England during the Reign of James the 
First, p. 434., giving an account of the Carey 
family, adds in a note, — 

“Mr. Malone somewhere, I think, doubts the existence 
of two poets of the names of T. Carey and T. Carew, and 
supposes them the same. But if so, he is mistaken.” 

In the Memoirs of Marshal de Bassompierre's 
Embassy to England in 1626, p. 104., I find the 
following passage :— 

“Monday, 23rd. Viscount Semilton [ Wimbledon], Gor- 
ing, Chery, and others came to dine with me. Afterwards 
I was to take leave of the Dutch ambassador.” 

Upon the obscure name, Chery, the learned 
English translator of the book in question (the 
late J. W. Croker) adds an interesting note, which 
I quote at length : — 

“Chery. I have no doubt that this was one of the sons 
of the Earl of Monmouth; and, as the elder brother was 
nowsLord Leppington, this was probably Thomas Cary, 
gentleman of the king’s bedchamber. We are not sur- 
prised to find him in the society of painters and ingenious 
persons (see p. 101.), for he was a literary man, the author 
of several poems, some of which have come down to us. 
He died a little after the king, of a broken heart for the 


fate of his royal master and friend, aged fifty-three; so ‘ 


that he was now about thirty. 

“It is said (Bridges’s Mem. i. 434.) that Mr. Malone 
somewhere melts down into one, two poets of this age, 
Thomas Cary and Thomas Carew. I do not recollect the 
passage; but they are, I believe, sometimes confounded. 
Walpole mentions Thomas Carew, a wit and poet of the 
time, and gentleman of King Charles’s privy chamber, 
whose portrait was painted by Vandyke, with that of Henry 

ave sometimes doubted whe- 
ther Thomas Carew was of the privy chamber, and sus- 
pected that his name was confounded with that of Thomas 
Cary, son of Lord Monmouth, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and the person (I have no doubt) mentioned in 
the text; but there are so many evidences to show that 
Thomas Carew was honoured with this office, that I can 
doubt no longer; though certainly such a near similarity 
of christian and surnames, of talents, and characters, and 
offices, in two different persons, is, at first sight, very im- 
probable. Rymer has preserved a grant of a pension of 
5004. a year for life to Thomas Cary, groom of his ma- 
jesty’s chamber, dated 28th of May, 1625. (Fd. 
xviii. 95.) Thomas Carew was the author of that beau- 
tiful song, so often reprinted,—‘ He that loves a rosie 
cheek.’ % is singular, that Mr. Campbell, in his late edi- 
tion of fragments of the English Poets, should have in- 
serted this poem—one of the best known in our language 
—twice over in the same volume; once as the production 
of Carew, and again as that of an anonymous author.” 


I do not wonder that Malone was confused with 
the two poets of similar names, for Carew's was 
doubtless pronounced, as it was sometimes spelt, 
Cary; as also was the author's of the Survey of 
Cornwall. The similarity, too, of their appoint- 
ments in the household of Charles L., and the 
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corresponding duration of their lives, all these 
circumstances combined might easily have puz- 
zled wiser heads than that of our been 
commentator. Lest, however, there should still 
be a lingering doubt upon the matter, I may add 
that, among the poetical contributors to Henry 
Lawes’ Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two, and 
Three Voyces; The First Booke, 1653, folio, both 
names occur, and with the following designations : 

“ Mr. Tho. Cary, Son to the Earle of Monmouth, and of 
the Bedchamber to his late Majesty.” 

“ Mr. Tho. Carew, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
and Sewer to his late Majesty.” 

I am glad to find that Mr. Yeowe x is turning 
his attention to a complete edition of the works of 
the charming old poet Thomas Carew. A good 
edition is much wanted, and it cannot be in better 
hands. 

The biography of Carew is in much confusion. 


The time of his birth is uncertain. Fry says, 
“ probably about 1577.” Brydges says, “a typo- 
Lord Dun- 


graphical crroms it should be 1597.” 
drennan says, “the year 1589 has been assigned 
as the period of his birth.” 

The same uncertainty exists as to the time of 
his death. Ellis, in the “Chronological List of 
Poets,” prefixed to the Specimens (4th edit. 1811, 
vol. i.), fixes Carew’s birth in 1577, and his death 
in 1634, adding in a note, — 

“Notwithstanding what is said in iii. 156., it has been 
thought best on deliberate consideration, to place Carew’s 
birth as above. His death certainly happened in 1634.” 

Upon which Thomas Campbell observes, — 

“When Mr. Ellis pronounced that Carew certainly died 
in 1634, he had probably some reasons for setting aside 
the date of the poet’s birth assigned by Lord Clarendon ; 
but as he has not given them, the authority of a contem- 
porary must be allowed to stand.” 

Wood says that he died about 1639, which year 
is probably correct, and for the following reasons 
assigned by Peter Cunningham in a note to Camp- 
bell’s Essay on Poetry, p. 207.:— 

“He * cand. is mentioned as alive in 1638, in Lord 
Falkland’s verses on Jonson’s death; and as there is no 

em by Carew in the ‘Jonsonus Virbius,’ it is not un- 
likely that he was dead before its publication.” 

Carew, like his shadow Cary, is supposed to 
have lived a gay and dissipated life, and to have 
died penitent. Clarendon says, — 

“His greatest glory was, that after fifty years of his 
life spent with less severity or exactness than it ought to 
have been, he died with the greatest remorse for that 
licence, and with the greatest manifestation of Chris- 
tianity that his best friends could desire.” 


This statement is in some measure confirmed by 
the comparatively recent discovery in the Ash- 
molean Library of a number of metrical Psalms 
paraphrased by Carew, and supposed to have been 

mned at the close of his days. These Psalms 
orm no portion of Carew’s printed works, and 





have been overlooked in the Rev. John Holland's 
Psalmists of Britain. They are thus described in 
Mg. Black’s excellent Catalogue of the Ashmolean 
Manuscripts *, No. 38., col. 45. : — 


“115. ‘Eight Psalmes, translated by Mr. Thomas 
Carew.’ 

“i, Happie the man that doth not walke. 

“ii, Why rageth heathens, wherefore swell.” 

* li. Good God unlocke thy magazine.” 

“ exiii. Ye children of the Lord that waite.” 

“ cxiv. When the seed of Jacob fledd.” 

“ exxxvii. Sitting by the streames that glide.” (Printed 
in the quarto edition of Wood’s Ath. Oxon. ii. col. 659— 
60 


” 


“ xci. Make the greate God thy forte, and dwell.” 

“ civ. My soule the great God’s praises singes.” 

“ They occupy 6 pages, marked 98 a, b, etc.” 

To Mr. Black's description I may add that the 
first psalm is printed in Mr. Fry's Bibliographical 
Memoranda, 4to. Bristol, 1816. Speaking of the 
Psalms, he says: — 

“ They shall be inserted in the forthcoming edition of 
our Poet’s works, which has been for more than four 
years in preparation for the press, and will, it is to be 
hoped, when it appears, present the correct text of a 
valuable author, and Memoirs somewhat improved, be- 
yond any existing Life, by the addition of new and im- 
portant facts.” + 

Malone writing to Fry, June 18, 1810, says 
that : — 

“In the British Museum there are some old tran- 
scripts of various of Carew’s Poems; and if the poetical 
treasures of that repository be carefully examined, I be- 
lieve some unpublished songs of his may be found.” 

The Ashmolean Library contains MSS. of several 
of Carew’s songs. For instance, “I will enjoy 
thee nowe my Celia, come,” (No. 36, 37., art. 197.; 
see also No. 38., art. 82.) ; “ He that loves a rosie 
cheeke " (No. 38., art. 8.) ; “ When this flye liv’d 
she used to playe” (7d. art. 10.; see also No. 47., 
art. 35.); “I saw fayre Celia walke alone” (2b. 
art. 11.); “ Like to the hand that hath bine used 
to playe” (Jb. art. 81.); “ If when the sunn at 
noone displayes” (Jb. art. 218.), &e. &e. 

In the Malone Collection (MS., No. 13.), is a 
song by Carew, beginning, “ Tell me, Utrechia, 
since my fate ;" and doubtless if the MS. treasures 
of the Museum, Bodleian, and Ashmolean Libra- 
ries were attentively examined, many other of his 
stray lyrics might be discovered. 

I should also suggest a careful examination of 
the various printed Music Books from 1630 to 
1680; particularly the early collections of Ayres 
and Dialogues published by John Playford. I 
may add that Walter Porter’s Madrigales and 
Ayres, of Two, Three, Foure and Five Voyces, 1632, 
contains those exquisite lines, “ He that loves a 
rosie cheek,” set to music of four voices, eight 





[* It is much to be regretted that there is no Index to 
this useful i a 

[+ Query, What has me of Mr. Fry’s Carew docu- 
ments ? — Ep. ] 
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years before the published collection of Carew's 
poems. (See the British Bibliographer, vol. ii. 
. 318.) 

: Who is the real author of the Masque Calum 
Brittanicum, “ performed at Whitehall in the Ban- 
quetting-house on Shrove-Tuesday-night, the 18. 
of February, 1633?” It was printed for Thomas 
Walkley, with Carew’s name, in 1640, but is also 
found in the folio edition of The Works of S’ 
William Davenant, 1673, p. 360.* 

I am acquainted with three engraved portraits 
of Thomas Carew. One from the picture at 
Windsor; another from a medal by Varin; and a 
third, I think different from either, published by 
Horace Rodd. Epwarp F. Riwsavuttr. 





The only notice of the translation of De la 
Serre’s work that I have as yet met with is in 
Allebone's Critical History of English Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1855, where I find the following : — 

“Cary, Thomas, Serms., 1691, 4to. a trans. of the Sieur 
de Ja Serres’ Mirrour which flatters not ; with some verses 
by the translator, 1639, 8vo.” 

Watt tells us that the Thomas Carey who pub- 
lished sermons in 1691 was prebendary of Bristol. 

I have unfortunately been unable to find any 
authority for Allebone’s statement, and I am the less 
inclined to depend on it from his making no men- 
tion of any other Thomas Carey or Cary. There 
was, however, a Thomas Carey alive in 1638, who 





might well have been the translator, the brother | 


of Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth ; whose father 


was “ Warden of the Marches towards Scotland,” | 


and who (Thomas) was born in Northumberland 
at the time his father held that office, about 
1595. Thomas Carey was admitted B.A. (Exet. 
Coll. Oxon.), Feb. 17, 1613. 
“ He was a most ingenious poet, and was author 
of several poems printed scatterdly in divers 
books, one of which beginning ‘Farewel Fair 
Saint,’ was set by Henry Lawes. Upon the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, 1642, he adhered to his 
majestie, being then of the bed chamber, and 
much esteemed by him. But after that good 
king lost his head, he took it so much to heart 
that he fell suddenly sick, and died before the 
year 1648, aged 53 or thereabouts.” (I am not 
answerable for Wood's dates.) 

I do not assert that I have any positive proof 
that Mr. Allebone is wrong; but I do think that 
there are several points which make it probable 
that the Earl of Monmouth's brother, an 
Prebend of Bristol, was the translator of De la 
Serre. It is strange that a poet of power enough 
to write the verses at the end of that work should 

{* The first edition, in 1634, was published anony- 
mously by Thomas Walkley, and it is attributed by the 
best dramatic authorities to Thomas Carew, the Sewer in 
Ordinary to Charles I. — Ep. ] 


Wood says that | 


} 
| 


not the | 


| tione, et apto motu corporis. 
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be silent for half a century, and then produce 
nothing but a couple of quarto sermons ; and that 
the Thomas Carey who translated the work was 
a poet, I think the following verses, which de- 
serve to be written in letters of gold, prove: — 
“ Doe something ere thou doe bequeath 
To wormes thy flesh, to aire thy breath ; 
Something that may, when thou art cold, 
Thaw frozen spirits when ’tis told ; 
Something that may the grave controule, 
And shew thou hadst a noble soule. 
Doe something to advance thy blisse, 
Both in the other world and this.” 

The book reads like a prophecy of the misery that 
the faithful servant of this prince saw hanging over 
him. It was dedicated by Dela Serre to the King 
and Queen of England, and was published just when 
the king’s cause must have begun to look gloomy 
in the eyes of far-seeing men. I think that the 
allusion to “the last summer's sad effects,” in the 
Advertissement au Lecteur, may possibly refer to 
the trial of Hampden: it is a poigg which may be 
worth the examining. 

The translator was known as an original author 
before he published De la Serre, as I think at 
least we may gather from the following :— 

“ Friend, here remoulded by thy English hand 
(To speake it is no feare) 
In hew as slicke and cleare. 
Nay, when thy owne Minerva now doth stand 
On a composing state (sic orig.), 
’T was curtsie to translate (sic orig. ). 

But most thy choise doth my applause command — 

First for thy selfe, then for this crazie land.” 

I have more to say, but I have trespassed too 
much on your space already. Only permit me to 
ask if anything is known of the “Carey”* whose 
clever, and more than clever, cavalier and other 
poems were published in 1771, “from a MS. in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. Pierrepoint Cromp.” 

G. H. Kineszey. 





DEMOSTHENES’ ADVICE. 
(2™ S. vi. 70.) 

Valerius Maximus has preserved the Greek 
word % éréxprs of Demosthenes which he thrice 
repeated as most effective in oratory, and the 
heading of the chapter (viii. 10.) is de pronuntia- 
The remarks of 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, iii. 1, 2.) on this word show 








* “Ah! you do not know Pat Carey, a younger bro- 
ther of Lord Falkland,” says the disguised Prince 
Charles to Dr. Albany Rochecliffe, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Woodstock. The first edition of his poems appeared 
under the following title, Poems from a Manuscript writ- 
ten in the Time of Oliver Cromwell, 4to., 1771. In 1820, 
Sir Walter Scott, ignorant, as he confesses himself, at the 
time of an earlier edition, edited once more the ms, 
from an original MS. presented to him by Mr. Murray. 
The first edition contains nine poems, the second edition 


thirty-seven, See “N, & Q.” 1" 8. viij. 406.; x. 172.] 
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that such “ art of delivery” (elocution), although 
it had lately been introduced into tragedy and 
public recitations, had not been fully treated of, 
and had been only partially handled by Thrasy- 
machus on the excitement of compassion: but that 
when it should be introduced into oratory it would 
produce the same results as acting. He adds, in 
effect, artis est celare artem : — 

“ Aud Sei AavOdvew movovvras, Kal m7} Soxety Adyew werhacpe- 
vas, GAAa mepuxdrws, TovTo yap m@avov" éxeivo 82, Tovvavriov" 
os yap mpos éri BovAevovra ScaBaddovrat, xabdwep mpds ros 
oivous TOUS peurypévous. 

“On which account observation must be parried by 
not appearing to speak in an artificial way, but naturally, 
the one method inducing persuasion, the other the con- 
trary, because people put themselves on their guard, as 
they would against adulterated wine.” 

Harris (Philolog. Ing. ii. 4.), speaking of Gar- 
rick’s acting, says : — 


“ And how did that able genius employ his art? Not 





by a vain ostentation of any one of his powers, but by a | 


latent use of them ail in such an exhibition of nature, 
that, while we were present in a theatre, and only be- 
holding an actor, we could not hel 
in Denmark with Hamlet, or in 
Richard 


He had no aid in his acting from dress, as he 
appeared in a court suit of sky-blue and scarlet in 
Macbeth. 

Aristotle also observes that iréxpiois is a gift of 


familiar passage, see Cicero, De Clavis Oratoribus, 
ce. 38. : — 

“Demosthenem ferunt ei, qui quesivisset, quid primum 
esset in dicendo, actionem ; quid secundum, idem ; et idem 
tertium respondisse.” 

The Greek word used is, if I remember aright, 
iréxpts ; what it means is obvious. If your cor- 
respondent does not think it is obvious, he will find 
plenty of references in Ernesti’s Lexicon of the 
Greek Rhetoricians, to places where he will find 
enough to satisfy him. M. P. D. 





TRANCE-LEGENDS. 
(1* S. x. 457. 480.; 2" S. iii. 162.) 

“ Peter the Goatherd is the ‘ Ziegenhirt’ of Otmar's 
Collection of the Ancient Tales and Traditions cur- 
rent in the Hartz. The name of Frederick Barba- 
rossa is associated with the earliest cultivation of the 
Muses in Germany . . . . Frederic was a patron of the 


| minstrel arts; and it is remarkable that the Hartz tra- 


thinking ourselves | 
osworth Field with | 


ditions still make him attached to similar pursuits, and 
tell how musicians, who have sought the caverns where 
he sits entranced, have been richly rewarded by his 


| bounty. 


| tale as the plot of his ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ 


nature, and rather without the province of art: | 


“ fori picews Td iwoxpirixoy elvai, xal &rexvdrepor.” 

Quinctilian (vi. 2.) says : — 

“ Afficiamurque antequam afficere conemur .. . . per 
quas imagines (¢avrdovas) rerum absentium ita repre- 
sentantur animo, ut eas cernere oculis, ac praesentes ha- 
bere videamur: has quisquis bene conceperit, is erit in 
affectibus potentissimus.” 

This power of imagination, and control over 
it, is required to impart vitality to all the other 
numerous qualifications of an orator. The House 


of Commons is a different arena from that of | 
Demosthenes: few of the members can expect to | 


obtain a hearing; and a speaker, whether orator 
or not, is listened to in deference to the number 
of members he, as the exponent of his set or 
party, is likely to bring to the vote. 

T. J. Bucxron. 





tion about oratory—that action is the first, 
second, and third — meaning by action, delivery 
and voice still more than gesture, is referred to by 
Cicero, de Oratore, lib. iii. 214., Orat. 55., and 
Brutus, 234. ; and Cicero considers it as applying 
more to the voice than the gesture. The Greek is 
not expdvncis, nor évépyeia, but it plainly includes 

th. E. C. B. 





“ The author of the Sketch Book has made use of this 
There are 
several German traditions and ballads which turn on the 
unsuspected lapse of time under enchantment ; and we may 
remember in connexion with it, the ancient story of the 
* Seven Sleepers’ of the fifth century. (Gibbon, vi. 32.) 
That tradition was adopted by Mahomet, and —_ as 
Gibbon observes, been also adopted and adorned the 
nations from Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahe. 
metan religion. It was translated into Latin before the 
end of the sixth century by Gregory of Tours; and 
Paulus Diaconus (De Gestis Longobardorum), in the 
eighth century, places seven sleepers in the North under 
a rock by the sea-shore .... The next step is to ani- 
mate the period dropt from real life — the parenthesis of 
existence — with characteristic adventures, as in the 
story of ‘the Elfin Grove’ in Tieck’s Phantasus ; and as 
in ‘ The Dean of Santiago,’ a Spanish tale from the Conde 
Lucanor, translated in the New Monthly Magazine for 
August, 1824, where several similar stories are referred 
to.” — German Popular Stories from MM. Grimm, Lond. 
1824-5, 2 vols., vel. ii. p. 250. 


Another trance-legend we may notice is that 


| of Dornriischen or Thorn-Rose, aaa ny called 
| “ The Sleeping Beauty.” 


Tennyson has depicted 


| the leading incident in his poem entitled “ The 


| Sleeping Palace,” if I remember right. 
The famous answer of Demosthenes to the ques- | ping : = 


“ Dornrischen is a Hessian story. MM. Grimm ob- 
serve a connexion between this fable and the ancient 
tradition of the Restoration of Brynhilda by Sigurd, as 
narrated in the Edda of Semund, in Volsunga Saga. 
Sigurd pierces the enchanted fortifications and rouses the 
heroine. ‘Who is it,’ said she, ‘of might sufficient to 
rend my armour and to break my sleep?’ She after- 
wards tells the cause of her trance: ‘Two Kings con- 
tended; one hight Hialmgunnar, and he was old but of 


| mickle might, and Odin had promised him the victory. 
| I felled him in fight; but Odin struck my head with the 


The story about Demosthenes is told in more | 
than one of the Greek rhetoricians; for a more victorious, and should ‘be hereafter wedded,’ (Herbert’s 


Sleepy-Thorn (the Thorn-rose or Dog-rose, see Alt- 
deutsche Walder, i. 135.), and said I should never be again 
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Misecel. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 28.) Though the allusion to the 
Sleep-Rose is preserved in our heroine’s name, she suffers 
from the wound of a spindle, as in the Pentamerone of G. 
B. Basile, V. 5. The further progress of Sigurd’s or 
Siegfried’s adventures will be seen in ‘ The King of the 
Golden Mountain.’ ”—Germ. Pop. Stories, vol, i. p. 222. 


“In these popular stories, observe MM. Grimm, is 


concealed the pure and primitive Mythology of the Teu- | 


tons, which has been considered as lost for ever... . It 
is curious to observe that this connexion between the 
popular tales of remote and unconnected regions is 
equally remarkable in the richest collection of tradition- 
ary narrative which any country can boast; we mean 
the ‘ Pentamerone, overo Trattenemiento de li Piccerille,’ 
published by Giov. Battista Basile, very early in the 
17th century, from the old stories current among the 
Neapolitans. It is singular that the German and the 
Neapolitan tales (though the latter were till lately quite 
unknown to foreigners, and never translated out of the 
Italian tongues) bear the strongest and most minute re- 
semblances.”— Jb. pp. viii.—ix. 

The advertisement to the second volume states 
that “The Translator once thought of following 
up these little volumes with one of selections 
from the Neapolitan Pentamerone.” May I ask, 
Has the Pentameron ever been translated into 
English, or is there any prospect of it? * 

EIRIoNNACH. 





LADY BERESFORD'S GHOST STORY. 
(2™ §. vi. 73.) 

This narration seems to be compiled from 
family tradition; but it involves so many errors 
as to persons and dates, that, without some clearer 
authentication from the family, little importance 
can be attached to it. 

The Lady Beresford referred to appears to 
have been Nicola Sophia Hamilton, daughter of 
Lord Glenawly, and the wife of Sir Tristram 
(not Martin) Beresford, to whom she was married 
in 1687. The birth of their son took place in 
July, 1694, and Sir Tristram survived the event, 
not four, but seven years. The Lord Tyrone 
referred to must have been John, the second earl, 
who died unmarried in his twenty-ninth year, 
14th October, 1693. It will be observed that the 
story, in one remarkable particular, harmonises 
with these dates. The daughter — not of John 
the second, but of James the third Earl of Tyrone 
was married to the son of Sir Tristram and Lady 
Beresford, on whom the Earldom of Tyrone was 
afterwards conferred. The second husband of 
the unhappy lady was Richard Gorges, who rose 
to the rank of a general in the army, and by 
whom she had two daughters and two sons. 
“ Lady Beresford,” says the peerage, “ deceasing 

* A selection was published in 1848 by Bogue, and 
entitled, The Pantamerone ; or, the Story of Stories. Fun 
Sor the Little Ones. By Giambattista Basile. Translated 
from the Neapolitan by John Edward Taylor. 16mo. 
1848. The entire work was translated into German by 
Professor Liebrecht in 1846, 2 vols. 12mo, It has a pre- 
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| 23rd February, 1713, was buried in the Earl of 
| Cork’s tomb in St. Patrick's Cathedral.” 

| The greatest inaccuracy of the narrative is as 
to Lady Betty Cobbe, for that lady (née Lady 
Elizabeth Beresford, being youngest daughter of 
Marcus Earl of Tyrone, and married in 1755 to 
| Thomas Cobbe, Esq., son of the Archbishop of 


| Dublin), belonged to a later age, being in fact 
the grand-daughter of the heroine of the black 
ribbon. 

It is a minor inaccuracy, yet helping to lessen 
the credit of the narrative, that the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1693, the day of the Earl of Tyrone’s 
death, was not a Tuesday, as was stated, but a 
Saturday. 

It may be hoped that some member of the 
Beresford family will be able to state the source 
of the narrative, and supersede its errors with 
more authentic particulars. Canibus. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
(2™ §. vi. p. 54.) 

The “ Congregational Body,” whose “ undue 
licence ” is complained of by Z., is so well able 
to take its own part, that it may appear quite 
superfluous in one who does not belong to that 
body to stand forward as its defender. But I so 
much admire the Congregational Hymn-Book, as 
being the most copious and impartially selected 
work of the kind with which Yon acquainted, 
that I would say a few words in defence of what 
Z. considers to be unfair treatment of his fa- 
vourite hymn. In the Index to the Hymn-book, 
“ Come thou fount of every blessing” is attri- 
buted to Robinson. Now, if Lady Huntingdon 
really composed it as it stands in Z,’s copy, - is 
undoubtedly the real author, and, so far, “ undue 
licence” has been taken ; but, on comparing Z.’s 
copy of the hymn with that printed in the Congre- 
gational Hymn-Book, I think any one must be 
struck with the immense improvement which has 
been attained by means of slight alterations ; all 
that is devotional in the original having been re- 
tained, and its grotesqueness removed. Compare 
the first stanza, as given by Z.*, and as it stands 
in the Congregational Hymn-book.t 


face by Jacob Grimm, and is very learnedly illustrated 
by the translator. ] 
* “Come thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy praise ; 
Streams of Mercy never ceasing 
Call for loudest songs of praise. 
Teach me some melodious sonnet, 
Sung by angel hosts above ; 
Praise the Mount, I’m fixed upon it, 
Mount of thy redeeming love.” 
+ “ Come, thou Fount of every blessing! 
Tune 7 heart to sing thy grace. 
Streams of Mercy, never ceasing, 
Call for songs of loudest praise. 
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The last two stanzas quoted by Z. do not ap- 
pear in the hymn-book version, and certainly such 
rhymes as “ freed from sinning” and “ blood- 
washed linen” may excuse the omission. Dis- 
coverers are apt to overrate the value of what 
they find, and I think this has been the case with 
Z. on the present occasion. 

While on the subject of hymns, I would ask 
the following query : — Who is the author of the 
beautiful hymn — 

“ Not here, as to the prophet’s eye, 
The Lord upon his throne appears? ” 
It stands as No. 465. in the last edition of the 
Congregational Hymn- Book. 

My Query about Luther’s Hymn (2™ S. iv. 

151.), is still unanswered. JAYDEE. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Derivation of Hoax (2™ S. vi. 69.) —On the 
subject of the word hoax, I beg to inform Dstta 
he will find the following answer to his Query 
under Hocus-Pocus in Dr. Richardson's Diction- 
ary: “Malone considers the modern slang hoax 
as derived from hocus, and Archdeacon Nares agrees 
with him.” In my dictionary (called Smart's 
Walker by the proprietor-publishers, though my 
own title was Walker Remodelled) the word occurs 
in its alphabetical place both in the larger work, 
and in the epitomised edition ; and I avail myself 
of the opportunity of regretting that I did not re- 
fer to its origin, as I might have done. I have 
been less negligent in some other similar cases ; 
for instance, the words quiz, to quiz, quizzing ; 
and if any statement as to these has not yet ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” perhaps it may be worth a 
place in its pages. 

“These words which are only in vulgar or colloquial 
use, but which Webster traces to learned roots, originated 
in ajoke. Daly, the manager of a Dublin play-house, 
wagered that a word of no meaning should be the com- 
mon talk and puzzle of the city in twenty-four hours: 
in the course of that time, the letters q, u, i, z, were 
chalked or posted on all the walls of Dublin with an 
effect that won the wager.” 

B. H. Smarr. 

Atheneum, Pall Mall. 


Jonathan Sidnam (1* §. xi. 466.) —The MS. 
translation of “Pastor Fido” by this author 
would seem not to have been printed. In the 
Biographia Dramatica there is a notice of a piece 
with the following title: “Willi de Sciro, or, Phillis 
of Scyros, an excellent pastoral, written in Italian 
by C. Giudubaldo de Bonarelli, and translated 
into English by J. S. Gent,” 4to., 1655. A trans- 


Teach me some celestial measure, 
Sung by ransomed hosts above ; 
Oh! the vast, the boundless treasure 
Of my Lord’s unchanging love!” 





lation was at thesame time made of “ Pastor Fido,” 
but both of them were laid aside. These transla- 
tions were made about twenty years before the 
publication of Phillis of Scyros. 

I think there can be little doubt that Jonathan 
Sidnam was the author of both these translations. 

P.S. Would your correspondent be kind enough 
to inform me what is the title of the MS. play in 
five acts by J. Sidnam ? R. Ineuis. 


Who wrote “ An Autumn near the Rhine?” (2™ 
S. vi. 91.) —In reply to the inquiry of your cor- 
respondent J. E. T., I beg to say that the author 
of An Autumn near the Rhine was Charles Edward 
Dodd, Esq., Barrister, of the Middle Temple, who 
died very soon after the publication of this, his 
first, attempt at authorship. The book had a large 
sale, and is now scarce. Witu1am Kipp. 

Hammersmith. 


Classical Cockneyism (2™ S. vi. 89.) —In addi- 
tion to the Rev. Wa. Fraser's note on classical 
cockneyism, and of the abuse of poor letter H, 
permit me to add a classical pun by Julius Caesar 
on Sylla’s assumption of the Dictatorship. Sue- 
tonius relates that when Sylla, whose illiterative- 
ness was well known, was about to take upon 
himself the office of Dictator, Cesar said, “ Sylla 
nescivit literas, non potuit dictare.” 

Dr. Johnson asserted, under the letter H, in 
his great English Dictionary, that H is in Eng- 
lish, as in other languages, a note of aspira- 
tion, and is therefore no* letter — and, in his 
Grammar of the English Tongue, added, “ that it 
must be pronounced with a strong emission of 
the breath, as Aat, horse” —and that “ it seldom 
begins any but the first syllable, in which it is 
always sounded with a full breath, except in heir, 
herb, hostler, honour, humble, honest, humour, and 
their derivatives.” 

John Wilkes observing on this dictum, said, “that 
the author of this observation must be a man of 
quick appre-hension, and a most compre-hensive 
genius.” In a note to a subsequent edition of his 
Grammar, the sturdy moralist replied to the flip- 
pant wit, by adding: “It sometimes begins mid- 
dle or final syllables in words compounded, as 
block-head ; or derived from the Latin, as compre- 
hended.” James Ecmes. 


Pronunciation of the Latin Language (2™ S. vi. 
49.) — Uneva asks “who can tell . . how 
Latin is pronounced in Hungary?” A great 
number of persons no doubt, but not IL. 

I may be permitted, however, to say thus much. 


* It is related of a certain /udimagister of this class, 
who having left a basin of soup intended for his morning 
lunch, told one of his disciples to take it away and heat 
it. When asked for, the boy said he had eaten it. “I did 
not tell you to eat it, Sirrah, but to Aeat it.” “So please 
you, Domine,” was the reply, “you have always told us 
that H was no letter.” 
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Some ten years ago, while walking between 
Northfleet and Greenhithe, I was accosted by a 
man in the dress of a sailor, speaking Latin quite 
fluently. He went on with me, talking and tell- 
ing his adventures, for some distance, — how he 
had served under Napier in the Pedroite expe- 
dition, &c., all which might have been true or 
false, but telling his story all the time in capital 
Latin, and with an almost exact English pronun- 
ciation. I remarked upon that, and asked him to 
explain. He said he was an Hungarian, but, 
upon landing in England, had determined to con- 
form his pronunciation to ours as near as possible. 
He said there was but little alteration needed, 
and that in less than a fortnight he talked as he 
“did at the moment he was speaking to me. When 
we came to a stop I gave him a trifle; he received 
it with a “ Deo et tibi gratias,” adding (I had two 
companions), “ Dominus vobiscum,” to which of 
course I responded, “ Et cum spiritu tuo.” The 
git of which is, he, an Hungarian, spoke Latin 
e an Englishman ; and, as he said, almost na- 
tively, which is all I know about Hungarian 
Latin. O. C, Creep. 


Illuminated Clock (2™ §S. iv. 387.; v. 57.) — 
Fronting the quai at Havre is a clock dial illumi- 
nated in a way similar to that over Mr. Bennett’s 
shop in Cheapside, i. e. with the face of the dial 
dark, and the hours and two revolving hands 


bright. 


Plantin Press (2@ 8S. vi. 91.) — Does Mar. 
Sraunton know of the list of Plantin books pub- 
lished at the Plantin Press in 1615? It consists 
of ninety-two pages 12mo., and is arranged ac- 
cording to subjects : — 


ht. W. Hackwoop. 


“1. Theologici et Ecclesiastici.— 2. Utriusque Juris. 
—8. Medici. —4. Histor. et Geogr. — 5. Philosophici, 
&c.—6. Poetici.—7. Grammatici.— 8. Elenchii.—9. Ve- 


teres Auctores. — 10. Grace. — 11. Hebraice, Chald., Sy- 
riac. — 12. Italici. — 13. Hispanici. — 14, Gallici. — 15. 
Teuton. et Flandic.” 

In the same volume I have a Catalogue of 
Oporinus’ books, Basil, 1552 ; and of Calder and 
Colinzeus, Paris, 1546. J.C. J. 


Judas Iscariot (2 8. v. 294. 343.) —I have 
read, where I know not, that the Armenians, who 
believe hell and limbo to be the same place, say, 
that Judas, after having betrayed our Lord, re- 
solved to hang himself because he knew that 
Christ was to go to limbo and deliver all souls 
which he might find there out of purgatory ; and 
he therefore expected forgiveness, by being there 
before him. But the devil, who was more cun- 
= he, knowing his intention, held him over 
limbo till the Lord had passed through, and then 
let him fall into hell. 

I shall be glad of any reference to this legend. 

R. W. Hacxwoop, 





Original Sin (2 §S. vi. 48.)—The English 
Church in her ninth article, and the Council of 
Trent at their fifth session (June 17, 1646), have 
expounded this doctrine, which Augustin main- 
tained as orthodox, against the heresy of Celestius, 
the Irishman, and Pelagius (= noms the 
Welshman; which heresy agitated the whole 
church in the three continents known at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. Prior to this 
period I do not find the expression peccatum 
originale, or, more properly, peccatum originis. 
Although the work of Augustin, De Peccato Origi- 
nali (418 a.v.), probably first gave publicity to the 
term, the doctrine nevertheless existed in the 
early Church : for, in the second century, Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Pedag. m1. xii. p. 262.) says, 
“rd wiv yap eauaprdvew, waow Eupurov xat Kowdy™ 
(“for sin is innate and common to all”); and 
Tertullian (Zest. Animal. iii.) says, exinde totum 
genus de suo semine infectum, sue etiam damnationis 
traducem fecit ; “thence made the whole human 
race, now contaminated by being sprung from his 
[Satan’s] seed, partakers also of that condemna- 
tion which befell him.” In the time of our Saviour 
the equivalent expression was, “ born in sin,” used 
in the terms of David (Ps. li. 5.), and expounded 
by St. Paul (Rom. v. 18.) ; but the Jews attached 
a different meaning to that expression, when they 
said to the blind man restored to sight, “thou 
wast altogether born in sin” ; assuming, according 
to their strange doctrine, that he had actually 
sinned before his birth (Bereshith Rabba, xxxiv. 
12.; Lightfoot and Kuinoel on Jobn ix. 2. 34.) 
See Waddington’s Church History (11. xi. 176.), 
and Blunt’s Early Fathers (u. xiii. 585.) 

T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. ’ 


“ Inter canem et lupum” (2™ §. vi. 70.) — This 
phrase is not to be restricted to the vesper hour 
of the Romish church; it refers to that time of 
the evening or morning, when, from the dimness 
of the light, a wolf could with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from a dog ; or when — 

“ Grey twilight, from her shadowy hill, 
Discolours Nature’s vernal bloom, 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill, 
One placid tint of deepening gloom.” 

If the Querist, J. W., refers to Adelung’s Glos- 
sarium Manuale, he will there find the phrase ex- 
plained and illustrated by other quotations, in 
voce Canis, sub fine. Georce Munrorp. 

East Winch. 


Effects of Inebriety (2™ S. vi. 90.)—. gives 
an epigram on the appearance of Messrs. Pitt and 
Dundas, “ Bacchi plenus, full of wine,” from the 
Morning Chronicle, which I have heard from good 
authority attributed to Porson, who was brother- 
in-law to Perry, the editor and part-proprietor of 
that journal. Coleridge wrote in that paper about 
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the same time, and might have contributed it. His 
hatred to the great statesman is well known, and 
his atrocious apologue of “Fire, Famine, and | 
Slaughter, a War Eclogue,” which appeared in a 
newspaper of the day. Famine says: 
“ Sisters! Sisters! who sent you hete?” 

Slaughter replies to Fire : 

“T will whisper it in her ear.” 


Fire answers : 
“No! no! no! 
Spirits hear what spirits tell, 
*T will make a holiday in Hell.” 
Famine adds, after much similar dialogue : 
“ Letters four do form his name; 
He let me loose and cried, ‘ Halloo!’ 
To him alone the praise is due.” 

The whole is terrific; but it was written in 
1796, when the author was young, a republican, 
and a most imaginative poet. 

In a more genial mood, Coleridge speaks of the 
bibacity of the great statesman, and of the extra- 
vagant gaming of his distinguished rival, Fox. He 
concludes his didactic poem on “ Imitation,” by 
saying: 

“ On Folly every fool his talent tries ; 

It asks some toil to imitate the wise; 

Though few like Fox can speak— like Pirr can think— 

Yet all like Fox can game—like Pirr can DRINK.” 

James Eves. 


Coathupe’s Writing Fluid (2™ S. vi. 47.)—I 
have tried to make ink according to the above re- 
ceipt given in “ N. & Q.,” and have not succeeded. 
Can your correspondent say where I have failed ? 
I proceeded as follows: —To one pint and two 
wine-glasses of soft water, I added 1 oz. borax 
(powdered), and 2 oz. wy shellac. These I 
boiled in a tin vessel covered with a plate, until 
all was dissolved. When mixture had cooled, 
three or four hours afterwards, I strained it 
through a piece of fine muslin (not having filter- 
ing paper at hand), and added an ounce of dis- 
solved gum. Then placed it on the fire as before; 
and as it became hot, added about 1 oz. of lamp- 
black, stirring the mixture till it boiled. I then 
removed it from the fire; but finding that it was 
only a brownish black, I added about another 
ounce of lamp-black, and boiled it again; then 
poured it into a pitcher, and left it till the following 
morning. The result was then found to be a 
blackish-brown liquid, with a heavy sediment of 
lamp-black, &c. The lamp-black had, in fact, 
only mixed mechanically from the boiling and 
stirring, and not combined chemically as the co- 
louring matter of ink should do. V. S. D. 


The Blue Blanket (2"4 8. vi. 65.) —Pennecuick’s 
Historical Account of the Blue Blanket, or, Crafts- 
men's Banner (1722), was reprinted at Edinburgh 
in 1826, with plates representing the arms of the | 


| incorporated trades and the celebrated “ Blue 


Blanket,” or “ Pennon of the Crafts of Edinburgh.” 
T. G. 8. 
Edinburgh. 


Medical Men at Funerals (2™ S. v. 477.) — 
Such was the custom in this city until the close 
of the last century, when the following circum- 
stance caused it to be discontinued. Dr. Long- 
field, then an eminent physician here, was as 
usual attending the funeral of one of his patients, 
going to be interred at Christ Church. As the 
mournful cortége passed By the Exchange, a witty 
cobbler named Bounce, whose habitat was in this 
locality, suddenly popped his head out of his stall, 
and thus addressed the doctor: “ Fine morning, 
Doctor ; I perceive you are carrying home your 
work.” Since which time medical men have not 
attended funerals here. It is, however, usual in 
some of the towns in the county for the apothe- 
caries as well as the doctors to attend, wearin 
scarves and hatbands of white linen tied wit 
black or white lutestring, according as the de- 
ceased may have been married or not. R. C 


Cork. 


“ Dance the hays” (2° S. vi. 90.) —#. inquires 
the meaning of “ to dance the hays,” and suggests 
“haze” as an amendment. “To dance the hay or 
hays,” a term well known to the dancing-masters 
in the dancing days of George III., and the old 
quadrilles of the last century, is to dance in a ring, 
like dancing round hay-cocks. Shakspeare says: 

“1 will play on the table to these worthies, 
And let them dance the hay ;” 


and Michael Drayton has it : — 
“ This maids think on the hearth they see, 


When fires well nigh consumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three.” 


James Evmes. 


Dean Swift (2™ 8. vi. 77.) — In reply to H. W. 
I beg to say that it was not I, but the Rev. J. F. 
Ennis, Curate of St. Catharine’s in Dublin, who 
acted as “interrogator” on the occasion alluded 
to. He informed me in 1848 of his conversation 
with the old woman anent Dean Swift, and he 
probably mentioned some other points which have 
since passed from my memory. I admit that it 
was not, strictly speaking, correct to say that the 
old woman “lately died.” Your readers, however, 
may remember that my communication referred 
to men and incidents of the last century; and 
when, in a postscript, I used the word “ lately” 
in connexion with the death of one who remem- 
bered Swift in 1740, I meant comparatively lately. 
I am not certain as to the precise age of the old 
woman. ‘The conversation took place probably 
about the year 1835. 
Wiutuiam Joun Firz-Parrics. 
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Midgcellanecug, 
NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOK SALES. 


The late Mr. Hill, of the Royal Society of Literature, 
had long busied himself with collecting materials for a 
history of those works which, resembling in their character 
the world-renowned masterpiece of John Bunyan, had 
anticipated, and, as he seemed inclined to believe, had 
suggested, The Pilgrim’s Progress. The papers which he 
left behind him at his death have fallen into most con- 
scientious and painstaking hands: the result is a volume 
full of deep interest to the admirers of John Bunyan, and 
of no small value in illustrating the history of religious 
allegories. The Ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guileville, 
entitled Le Pelerinage de ! Homme compared with the Pil- 
grim’s Progress of John Bunyan, edited from Notes collected 
by the late Mr. Nathaniel Hill of the Royal Society of 
Literature, with Illustrations and an Appendiz, is a literary 
curiosity, produced with all the elegance of the Chis- 
wick Press: and containing much information not only 
respecting De Guileville and his curious poem, but also 
respecting his early translators — Chaucer and Lidgate. 
The book, indeed, is a pleasant discourse touching the 
prevalence of allegorical literature in the Middle Ages — 
the popularity of De Guileville in England — the paral- 
lelisms between De Guileville and Bunyan—and con- 


tains notices also of other early predecessors of our great | 


allegorist. The work, let ug add, is illustrated with fac- 
similes of old woodcuts and illuminations; and is alto- 
gether a quaint, pleasant, and instructive volume. 

We have before us another proof of the benefits which 
are destined to accrue to historical literature from the 
admirable scheme of Sir John Romilly. The Rev. C. F. 


Hingeston, the learned editor of Johannis Capgrave Liber | 


de Iilustribus Henricis, has just published a translation of 
that work, thus placing the historical information to be 
found in it within the reach of the mere English reader. The 
Book of the Illustrious Henries, thanks to Mr. Hingeston’s 
tact, preserves throughout very much the character of 
Capgrave’s own book ; and we trust will be received with 
so much favour by the reading world as to justify the 
publishers in producing a series of translations of the 
more important of the Collection of Early Chronicles now 
appearing under the authority of the Master of the Rolls. 

The Quarterly sustains its character for pleasant as well 
as instructive reading. The opening article on Admiral 
Blake, founded on Hepworth Dixon's admirable biogra- 
phy, is a paper to be read with especial interest at the 
present moment, when our navy engages so much atten- 
tion. Two other articles of a biographical character give 
value to the present number; namely, one on Wycliffe, 
and one on Professor Blunt and his works, A paper on 
Iron Bridges and one on Shipwrecks form its utilitarian 
portion. To these, perhaps, we should add the paper on 
the British Museum, in which the necessity for the re- 
moval of the Natural History Department is strongly 
insisted upon. Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilisation forms 
the subject of a thorough Quarterly article; and the small 
halfpenny worth of polities to be found within the drab 
wrapper of the great Conservative Review, is the closing 
one, “On the Condition and Future of India.” 


A collection of autograph letters, and some important 
manuscripts, the property of S. W. Singer, Esq., was sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on August 3, 1858. 
A letter of John Dryden to his cousin Mrs, Stewart, 1698, 
printed in his Prose Works, 104, Another, not printed, 
containing a remonstrance to Dr. Busby respecting his 
conduct to Dryden’s son, 7/.— Oliver Goldsmith’s letter 
to Sir Joshua Revnolds, 8/. 5s.— Dr. Johnson’s letter of 
condolence to Lady Southwell, 5/. 15s.— Mary Queen of 
Scots to the Cardinal of Loraine and the Duke of Guise, 
1559, 11/. 15s, — A Conveyance from John Milton of the 


| collections of Joseph Spence, consisting of 21 Lots: 


| City of Westminster of a bond for 400/. from the Com- 
missioners of Excise to Cyriack Skinner of Lincoln's Inn, 
with the autograph signature of the poet, and his seal 
attached, 197. 19s.—A most interesting, and probably 
unique letter, from “ Pretty Nelly Gwynne” to Mr. Lau- 
rence Hyde, the second son of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
Nelly was no scribe, and could with difficulty scrawl her 
initials ; she therefore here employs the pen of one of her 
merry companions, but evidently insists upon her very 
| words being written down, although she cannot make her 
write all she wishes. It sold for 132.—Porrana. Notes 
and Collections respecting Pope and his Works, consist- 
ing of Remarks on Ruffhead’s Life; notes of various in- 
quiries made by Warton, Malone, Isaac Reid, and others, 
7. 2s. 6d.—Cuavucer. Troilus and Creseid, written in 
five Books by the most famous Prince of Poets, Geofrey 
Chaucer, done into Lattine, with y* Comments by Sir 
| Fra. Kynaston, knt., fol. 1639, This MS. fogmerly be- 
longed to Dean Aldrich. 27/. 10s.— Promptorium Par- 
vulorum, on vellum, a MS. of the 14th century, 12/.— 
Speculum Vite : the Myrrour of Life, a translation from 
| the Latin of John of W aldby, by William of Nassyngton, 
on vellum, of the 14th century, 84/. Another copy of an 
earlier date, but imperfect, 31 — Then followed the MS. 
the 
first was the original MS. of his Anecdotes of pore and 
Men, inquired after in “ N. & Q.” (24 8. iv. 452.; v. 17.) 
A note in the Catalogue states that “in samel to the 
authenticity of these papers it may be important to state, 
that the whole of Mr. Spence’s papers came into the 
hands of Bishop Lowth, who, with the Rev. Mr. Rolle, 
| was one of his executors. They were given by the bishop 
to a Mr. Foster, who had been in his service as Secretary, 
or some confidential capacity, and became at that gentle- 
man’s decease the property of his nephew, from whom 
they were obtained by Mr. William Carpenter, who 
laced them in Mr, Singer’s hands for publication, and 
»y subsequent arrangement they became the property of 
Mr. Singer.” This interesting lot was knocked down to 
the lucky purchaser for 10s.! — In Lot 200., among other 
miscellaneous papers relating to Poetical History, by Mr. 
Spence, is a valuable MS. evidently prepared for the 
press, entitled “ Collections relating to the Lives of some 
of the Greek, Latin, Proyigcial, Italian, French, and 
English Poets, arranged i habetical order.” It sold 
for 10s. 6d. 
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Cawontrcanom Horaancom Linen Secunoum Oapinem Né 
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Aotices to Correspondents, 


Jacon. The latter gentleman whom you have named, makes a corre- 


sponding objection. 
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